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THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” | 
AND THE LAND QUESTION. | 


| 


ROM a political point of view the articles which have 
attracted must attention in the new number of the 
I:dinburgh Review are those on ** The Land Question” 
and * Political Parties and the Country.” These 
constitute a revolt of Whiggism against the Socialistic 

tendencies of the present Government. The Secretary for 
Scotland is told in round terms that he knows very little 
about the subject with which he is attempting to deal. After 
describing the intention of the Bill as one ‘to abolish free 
business regulations as regards the holding of land, wherever 
holdings are less than fifty acres in extent or under £50 in 
annual rent,” the reviewer goes on to say: 


It is not the case, nor is it, we believe, alleged, that in Scotland the 
system of free contract has broken down, nor that tenants’ property is being 
confiscated, nor that the main value of the holdings has been created by the 
tenants’ improvements, nor that land is usually over-rented. 


The Secretary for Scotland is accused, not without truth, of 
finding the ideal landlord in a rent-charger and nowhere else, 
and the writer asks very indignantly : 


Is this the way in which the agriculture of Lowland Scotland has won 
ils pre-eminence ? What are the few thousands a year which Parliament is 
to be asked to grant compared with the sums which landowners freely spend 
on improvements? It is the instinct of ownership that has largely induced 
lanalords to spend, often very unremuneratively, upen their property. 


Undoubtedly in all this expression is given to a feeling of 
utter dissatisfaction with the Scotch Small Holdings Bill on the 
part of owners in that country who happen to be moderately liberal 
in their convictions, but in the article on the Land Question the 
principles are examined much more thoroughly. Here, for 
instance, is a practical view which does not generally find such 
acceptance as it deserves in regard to the question of landlords 
raising the rent on a good tenant: 

A farm is let to A B in 1890 for £250 a year. He dies in 1900, 
having for two or three years previously been unable to attend properly to 
business im consequence of ill-health. The farm has consequently suflered, 
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and can only be relet to X Y at £220. the landlord having besides to lay out 
470 or £80 to bring the buildings, etc , up to the requirements of the new 
tenart. X Y, a vigorous man, soon restores the fertility of the land, and 
in 1907 the owner requires and obtains the old rent of £250. Where is the 
hard-hip? The farm was worth at least £220 in 1900, or X Y would not 
have given the rent for it. Each year in competent hands it was improving 
in value. In 1907 it was again woith £250, or the tenant would have 
refused to give it, and the landlord, knowing that another change of 
tenancy would cost him another £70 or so, would have acquiesced ; but if 
worth £250 in 1907, it was fully worth £240 in 1906, and £230 the year 
before, so that for at least two years before the rise the tenant had it for a 
substantial sum below its value. In what business but farming would such a 
transaction not be considered obvious and rational? In what other country 
would such a transaction be penalised in the manner suggested by the heir to 
Lanhydrock and by the other authcrs of the Bill? 

We cannot very well see how the reasonableness of this 
illustration can be impugned. Everything spoken of might, 
and does, happen frequently in practice. The reviewer had led 
up to it by certain remarks on the “farm milker,’’ which it seems 
to us are as much in the interest of the good farmer as of the 
good landlord. He describes this individual as one who “ will 
take a farm which no one else will have, at the landlord’s price, 
or a trifle below.” In this way he begins by spoiling the 
market, and his next step is to spoil the farm, ‘‘ which he racks 
out in three or four years, leaving it all but worthless for the 
next five.” The gist of the argument is that, while there are 
two persons engaged in the bargain, it is both foolish and 
unjust to withdraw all power from the predominant partner and 
allow the tenant to do as he likes. The reviewer admits that 
there is a percentage of bad landlords, but repeats Lord 
Carrington’s statement that as a rule landlords treat their tenants 
with justice and something more. On the other side he claims that 
the same rule will apply to those who hire the land. ‘ There is 
a percentage of bad tenants, and as farmers are far more 
numerous than landowers, bad farmers are not so uncommon as 
is supposed.” And the worst of it from a financial standpoint is 
that the bad tenant not only allows the land to deteriorate under 
his charge, but generally lands himself in an impecunious con- 
dition. Or, in the words of the writer, ‘‘ he will have lost his own 
money in the process, and be unable, however willing, to make 
reparation.” If an unscrupulous man, “he will find means 
betore the catastrophe, either to put his assets out of the reach 
of his creditors, or to frame a budget of claims which will go 
far to keep him on the right side.” There is a great deal more in 
the same strain, which leaves it absolutely clear that great 
ol:jection is taken to the adoption of Irish principles of agrarian 
law to English and Scottish estates. 

We need not dwell at any length on the importance of the 
opinions to which we have directed attention. Their expression 
shows what to many has been well known for some time, 
viz., that the Moderate section of the Liberal Party is not 
at all in favour of the drastric land legislation which is being 
prompted by the Labour members and sanctioned by the Prime 
Minister. It has not been our custom here to take part in the 
political controversies of the hour. Our belief is that all parties 
in the State, each in its own way, are struggling to attain the 
public good, and it is the shock of one opinion against another 
that eventually produces the equilibrium of justice. Moreover, 
we have consistently and for many years been among the 
warmest advocates of small holdings, and of sound and reason- 
able agrarian reform. It is therefore possible for us to speak out 
on this occasion with a clear conscience.. The steps that are 
being warmly advocated in Ministerial quarters, and have been 
inserted in Government Bills, are not calculated to further the 
prosperity of agriculture. In Ireland the application of similar 
principles by Mr. Gladstone and others has been disastrous in 
the extreme. Much cruel injustice has been accomplished by 
that legislation which followed alter Mr. Gladstone had, in his 
own words, ‘listened to the ringing of the chapel bell.” In 
Great Britain there is no excuse for exceptional legislation such 
as was brought forward to justify the various Irish Land Bills. 
Despite all the little grumblings which are inevitable in all kinds 
of business, landlord and tenant in England have as a rule 
worked harmoniously togetner. The landlord, by tradition as 
well as by inclination, has been accustomed to treat his tenants 
with consideration. In bad years he has given an abatement of 
rent such as would be conceded in no other business. As the 
reviewer shrewdly says, ‘‘ The owners of hotels at seaside resorts 
do not give their tenants a reduction when the weather or a 
Paris exhibition makes the season at Hygeia-super-Mare a 
failure.” .There is no practical need either for fixity of tenure 
or compensation for disturbance, and the idea of fixing the rents 
by an official agency is repugnant to cur whole system of tenure. 





Our Portrait lllustration. 


("5 frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Dorothy 

Browne. Lady Dorothy is a daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Kenmare, and a niece of the present Lord 
Revelstoke. 
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NOTES 


ITHOUT doubt Mr. Austen Chamberlain put his 

finger on the weak spot of the proposals of the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to the 

Income Tax when he showed that the new arrange- 

ment will be much more inquisitorial than the old. 

Legislators perhaps are not fully aware of the hidden rocks amid 

which they are steering. Englishmen have always resented too 

curious an enquiry into their private concerns, and this tax 

is collected in an extremely obnoxious manner. Mr. Asquith 

appeared to think himself on secure ground when he declared in 

substance that it is now a permanent institution ; in other words, 

that the rich must go on paying a shilling in the pound and the 

middle classes ninepence for ever; but, as a matter of fact, popular 

dislike of this tax has been steadily increasing during recent 

years, and even the Chancellor of the Exchequer may find that 

his astuteness has for once failed him in his endeavour to trace 

the trend of public opinion. He is probably as much wrong in 

this case as was Sir Michael Hicks Beach when he proposed 
a tax on small cheques. 





The Lord Chancellor made a very satisfactory speech in the 
House of Lords in answer to the Marquess of Bath, who had 
called attention to a memorial with reference to the appointment 
of Justices of the Peace. It is a fact there is no gainsaying that 
a majority of the justices are Conservative in their opinions. 
3ut this is due to an accident that was humorously described by 
the Lord Chancellor in the following words: “ It is certainly the 
case that by some freak of Nature those who ate in better 
circumstances incline more to the Conservative Party than they 
do, unhappily, to the Liberal Party.” Lord Loreburn stated—and 
he is one of those whose words are invariably weighted with a 
definite meaning—that his object in making the appointments was 
not to promote the political interests of one party or of another 
party, or even to redress the balance, but to get the ablest and 
most efficient men to fill the very responsible offices of Justices 
of the Peace. He showed no sympathy whatever with those 
who apparently consider that poverty is in itself a qualification 
for the administration of justice, and who form their estimate of 
the Bench by a mere consideration of the wealth of those who 
sit on it. 


Lord Cromer’s report on Egypt, which has been issued as a 
Parliamentary Paper, is entirely worthy of him. It deals 
with the question of water, that is to say, with an essential to 
the welfare of the country. Scarcity of water means famine and 
suffering, abundance carries prosperity with it. The immediate 
step which is proposed is that the dam at Assouan should be 
raised. Unfortunately, to do this it would be necessary to 
submerge the beautiful ruins of the Temple at Phila. We fear, 
however, that this is inevitable. Lord Cromer himself, Sir 
William Garston and Captain Lyon are all of them Egyptologists 
and antiquarians, and are the last men in the world to interfere 
with any remnant of antiquity unless compelled to do so; but 
the welfare of the country at large must dominate these 
considerations. All that can be done to preserve the ruins has 
been accomplished. They are under-pinned down to the rocks. 
Even if the water should efface the inscriptions the record 
of them will still be kept. The net result is that for ten 
months in the year the tourist will not have an opportunity of 
looking at these objects of interest. It is not believed, however, 
that they will suffer inordinately from their immersion, and 
perhaps they will be all the more attractive during the two 
months which they will be on view. 


At a meeting of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society in 
London the other night, a most effective speech was made by 
Sir Frederick Treves. The facts he set before the audience 
were alarming. For instance, he said that the air of London, 
in one of its cleanest parts, contains six tons of smuts to the 
square mile, and it scarcely needed his realistic description to fill 
the imagination of his hearers with a picture of lungs turned to 
an inky blue by the agency of the polluted air that is inhaled. 
He said the soot blocks up the interstices of the lungs and chokes 
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the bronchial glands, so that the bronchial gland of the town- 
dweller has a coal black surface, and is packed solid with soot. 
Worst of all, this dense atmosphere destroys the influence of the 
greatest germ-killer that comes to human aid, namely, the sun. 
Sir Frederick said that if no plant can live or flourish in a 
London back garden, can it be supposed that a human being 
can go through a London winter unharmed ? 


Sir William Richmond was in the chair, and the Bishop of 
London echoed the statements made by Sir Frederick Treves. 
The Bishop must have reminded some of his hearers of the 
Prime Minister, who, when the people of Scotland wished to 
appoint a day for prayer in order that an epidemic might be 
removed, told them to attend to their drains. The Bishop said 
people describe the London fog as an act of God, but it was 
sheer cowardice and sloth to sit down and say such things were 
the acts of God. His meaning, we take it, was that it is entirely 
wrong to invoke Divine help until we have done all that is 
possible for ourselves. Sir William Richmond in the course of 
his remarks referred to a firm that had not only managed to do 
without smoke, but had actually saved £25,000 per year in coal 
by installing a smokeless suruace System. Great expectations have 
been formed of the new smokeless fuel to which the name Coalite 
has been given, and we shall look forward with interest to the 
result of using it. 


SUNDIAL SONGS. 


Of dials quaint I dream, 
In gardens green and old, 
Where things all slumbering seem, 
And Time his wings might fold; 
Where long, low roof and towers, 
With ancient ivy draped, 
Drowse o’er old-fashioned flowers, 
And yew trees many-shaped. 
Move not, slow shadow, on! 
But for a moment stay! 
The morrow comes anon, 


And I love yesterday. 
J. W. O. 

Scarcely a week passes just now without the subject of 
trawling being brought up. It is very evident from the question 
asked by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the House of Commons on 
Monday night that the conduct of these fishing vessels is watched 
with keen suspicion, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was not able to provide him with a very consoling answer. He 
simply repeated the usual formula that his attention had been 
called to the facts and that he was not prepared to introduce 
legislation on the lines proposed in the question. As far 
as the particular case was concerned, no doubt the Prime 
Minister was justified; but the fact remains that a great 
deal of anger and irritation is being germinated over 
trawling at the moment. Perhaps it arises chiefly from the 
indisputable falling off in our supply of fish. Not so very long 
ago a fish dinner was regarded as an economy, but now it is a 
luxury, and many people are coming to the conclusion that the 
reason lies in trawling being so very destructive. We know that 
if in fresh water every effective method was considered legal, there 
would soon be no fish left to catch, and we are being disagreeably 
reminded that even the supply in the ocean is not inexhaustible. 


7 


Recent proceedings off the island of St. Kilda read like a 
page from a boy’s book by R. L. Stevenson. A fishing cruiser 
caught sight of a trawler fishing illegally, boarded her and took 
her prisoner. On going ashore, the officers were met by a 
deputation of the islanders, headed by the minister, demanding 
by what right they interfered with fishermen exercising their 
calling. The said fishermen, it appears, had ingratiated them- 
selves with the islanders by carrying mails and by other good 
offices. It seems, moreover, that it was the Sabbath, on which 
day it was more heinous to apprehend law.breakers than it was to 
break the law. Finally, receiving no satisfaction in reply to these 


convincing reasons, the minister, followed by some of the natives», 


boarded the trawler with a view to rescue, but the hearts of all 
save half-a-dozen failed them. The rest went ashore again. 
But as for this half-dozen, they were taken over-to the mainland 
in the trawler, where the captain was fined £go by an unsympa- 
thetic sheriff, and the St. Kilda men will have to wait till June 
for a steamer to take them home. If R. L. Stevenson could 
not have made a fine story of this material, it is less rich in 
stirring possibilities than we take it to be. 





Among eccentric wills, that of Mr. Charles Lounsbury, who 
recently died at an asylum for the insane at Illinois, deserves a 
place. Perhaps eccentric is not quite the word to use, as it 
appears to have been written under an impulse that can be fairly 
calied poetic. To fathers and mothers he says he bequeaths “ail 
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good little words of praise, all quaint pet names and endearments,’ 
and he charges the parents to use them generously. To children, 
for the term of their childhood, he bequeaths “ the flowers, fields, 
blossoms and woods, with the right to play among them treely,” 
and he goes on to add to this bequest the banks and the brooks, 
and the golden sands beneath the waters thereof, and the white 
clouds that float high over the giant trees. These are for the 
children to be merry in, and he leaves them the night and the 
moon, and the train of the milky way to wonder at. Thoughts 
like these could only have come toa mind and heart like that of King 
Lear, distracted and broken by misfortune and disappointment. 

It is impossible to keep one’s fancy from lingering over this 
singular document. The explanation may, of course, be that an 
enterprising journalist with a vivid imagination has invented both 
the will and the circumstances ; but were that the case the author 
would haveacareer before him, and we might expect in the future 
to hear more of his performance, since he would have already 
achieved a singularly sweet and fine invention. On the other hand, 
it is not beyond the bounds of reason that the poor lunatic in 
his sane moments felt his mind go back to the things that he had 
recognised, but lost, in life, and that he drew up this will under 
the influence of those sad regretful thoughts that constitute what 
Carlyle used to call ‘‘ the soft moonshine of memory.”’ We are the 
more inclined to take this view from the last sentence in the 
will, wherein he bequeaths to the loved ones “old age, the love 
and gratitude of their children until they fall asleep.” 





3ird-lovers will regret to see tne statement i: a contemporary 
that the sum of £2 has recently been paid for the egg of a golden 
eagle, and that the eggs of other birds are supplied on analogous 
terms. Most of us who are interested in natural history are quite 
aware of the facts. The collector who desires to obtain speci- 
mens of the rarest birds in England at the present moment can do 
so without much difficulty, provided he knows in which direction 
to make enquiries. There seems to bea very perfect organisation 
for the supply of eggs of those birds which are disappearing, and 
therefore are of enhanced value. It is no doubt illegal to do so, 
as these birds are nominally protected by the law; but it 
scarcely needs to be said that the law is not rigorously applied. 
Those who are zealous for the preservation of british species will 
do well to protect direct their attention to this matter. 





With regard to Mr. Jessop’s resolution, which we noticed 
last week, for altering the mode of scoring in the county cricket 
matches, it is stated that if this mode had been in vogue last 
season the po-ition of sixteen of the counties would have been 
just as itis now. A change of scoring is also being discussed in 
regard to another branch of sport or pastime—the Oxford and 
Cambridge golf match. The Universities have steadily adhered 
to the system which was originated when team matches first 
came into fashion, namely, to reckon by the total number of holes. 
The result is, evidently, to put the final issue very much at the 
mercy of a single player who may happen to be off his game 
for the day—a sad fate which overtakes the best on occasions. 
A striking instance was afforded by the match just played, 
wherein Oxford won four matches to Cambridge’s three, yet 
lost the team match, on the present mode of reckoning, by a 
single hole, one of the side losing by thirteen down. The plan 
of scoring one point for the match and a quarter for the bye, 
or some similar compromise, seems to meet the wants of the 
case better and to give to the winning of the match, as compared 
with the winning of a great many holes, something more like its 
true value. 


The month of April contains the birthdays of two very 
famous men, as well as the anniversary of a great statesman, and 
last week was devoted by many people to celebrating the memory 
of our national poet, William Shakespeare. Luckily, the example 
has been set of doing this rationally, and not in the wild way in 
which our Northern fellow-subjects hold revel on Burns’ night. But 
perhaps the most important event connected with this birthday 
of Shakespeare is the publication of the new book on him and his 
works by Professor Kaleigh, a review of which will be found in 
our Literary Supplement. Professor Raleigh during the last 
fifteen or twenty years has steadily advanced in popular esteem 
as a guide with regard to matters literary, and his book will at 
all events be received with respect. It does not belong »* the 
same catezory as the works of Mr. Sidney Lee, for whereas 
those are historical in character, Professor Raleigh is zsthetic 
and critical. 





An interesting point in club law, arising out of the question 
of pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham, was decided last week in the 
Court of Appeal. It will be remembered that an action was 
brought by certain members of the Hurlingham Club for a 
declaration that certain resolutions passed at the annual general 
meeting of the club on May. 2oath, 1905, discontinuing pigeon- 
shooting and amending the rules of the club, were not binding 
on the members, and were nulland void. The plaintiffs lost their 
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case and appealed from the judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce. Ir. 
the Court of Appeal, the Master of the Rolls, in dismissing the 
appeal, said that although the club had originally been formed for 
the encouragement of pigeon-shooting, it was now a club for 
the encouragement of polo and other sports, and he could not see 
that any one of those objects was more fundamental—in the sense 
that it could not be varied—than another. It was competent to 
the club to do as they had done, and say that they did not desire 
all and every one of these sports to be encouraged. He failed to 
see the bearing on the case of the argument that a company or 
partnership formed for one particular object should not be turned 
into something totally different, under a clause in the memorandum 
of association or articles of partnership. 


THE HOWE OF THE MEARNS. 


Laddie, my lad, as ye gang at the tail o’ the plough 
And the days draw in, 
When the burning yellow’s awa’ that was aince a-lowe 
On the braes of whin, 
Do ye mind o’ me that bides in the wearyfu’ south 
While the rowan turns, 
And the bracken fades on the knowes at the river’s mouth 
In the Howe o’ the Mearns? 


There was nae twa lads frae the Grampians doun to the Tay 
That could best us twa; 

At bothie or dance, or the field on a footba’ day 
We could sort them a’. 

And at courting-time, when the stars keeked doun on the glen 
Through the theek of ferns, 

It was you an’ me got the pick o’ the basket then, 
In the Howe o’ the Mearns. 


London is fine, an’ for ilk o’ the lasses at hame 
There'll be saxty here, 
But the hairst-time comes and the Spring, an’ it’s aye the same 
Through the changefu’ year; 
And the wheels ding on a’ day when I’m wearying still 
For the sound o’ burns, 
And they’re thrashing now at the white farm up on the hill 
In the Howe o’ the Mearns. 


If I mind mysel’ and deave for the best o’ my days 
While my ee’n can see, 

When I’m auld and done wi’ the fash of their English ways 
I'll come hame-to dee; 

For the lad dreams aye o’ the prize that the man’ll get, 
But he lives and learns 

And it’s far, far ayont him still, but it’s further yet 
To the Howe o’ the Mearns. 


Laddie, my lad, when the hair is white on ye’re pow 
And the work’s put past, 
And ye’re hand’s owre auld and heavy to haud the plough, 
I’ll win hame at last. 
An’ we'll bide our time on the knowes where the broom shines braw 
And the whin-flower burns, 
Till the last lang gloaming shall creep on us baith, and fa’ 
On the Howe o’ the Mearns. 


The sale of part of the library of Sir Henry St. John 
Mildmay, which was concluded last Saturday, was of particular 
interest at the time of the Shakespeare festival, as it included 
eight Shakespeare lots. The most important of these was the 
copy of the very rare first edition of the Sonnets, printed in 
1609. Only four other copies are known of this edition, so that 
the sum of £800, which this one fetched, cannot be regarded as 
excessive. ‘The other lots included a “short” copy of the First 
Folio, which went for £680, and a Second Folio, which was sold 
for £230. It is on record that one of the known copies of the 
Sonnets was bought for 1s. towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. After changing hands several times it reached its 
present home in Brooklyn after being purchased for 5,000dol. It 
is not often that the vicissitudes ofa book are so clearly illus- 
trated as in this case. 


An exhibition of great historical interest, illustrative of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, will be opened in Bruges on 
June 15th, and will remain open for three months. The period 
covered is from 1429, the date of the institution of the Order in 
Bruges, till 1598, when the Order fell into the hands of Austria 
and Spain. ‘The exhibition comprises not only portraits, subject 
pictures, armour, medals, manuscripts, illuminations, books and 
relics of all kinds and the like immediately concerning the knights 
of the Order, but also examples of the art in every section 
illustrative of the civilisation and refinement of the whole period 
under the Dukes of Burgundy from Van Dyck to Rubens. Lord 
Balcarres is the chairman and Mr. M. H. Spielmann the hon. 
secretary of the British committee. They ask for the loan of 
objects, especially portraits displaying the collar and badge of the 
Order, with the exception of those of Charles V. and Philip II., 
of which adequate examples are already available. 


*s 
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THE TRENCHER AND ITS USES. 


T is a fact palatable to 
the gourmet that the 
epicurism of modern 
civilisation has 
reduced our selection 

of food to those dishes alone 
which admit of the extreme 
refinement of culinary art. 
On the other hand, it has 
robbed the gourmand of that 
endless variety of viands 
which crowded the ancestral 
board. In the early days, 
when over-population and 
wanton sport were unknown, 
when the Larders of the 
Lord, lake, river, forest and 
field, were swarming with 
what was intended for man’s 
varied sustenance, game 
formed a lengthy contribu- 
tion to the principal meal of 
theday. Enormous quanti- 
ties of venison and wildfowl 
were consumed, and birds 
that are rare or extinct to- 
day, fish that have since run 
their course, supplied deli- 
cate interludes to the robust 
courses which followed each 
other with processional insis- 
tency. But they were also 
days of delightful incon- 
gruity; for the primitive 
appetites which demanded 
copious satisfaction, and were at first content with primitive modes 
of cooking, soon exacted an interminable and complicated cookery 
which would have taxed the patience of even the most modern 
cordon bleu. ‘*The Bokes of Kerwynge and Nurture” reveal not 
only the elaborate methods of preparing and cooking the food, but 
acquaint us with a fastidiousness of phraseology that has long since 
ended in disuse. I give but a few of the many terms of carving, 
each dish, bird, viand having its own specially-allotted phrase : 
Break that deer. 
Slice that brawn. 
Rere that goose. 
Lift that swan, 
Sauce that capon. 
Spoil that hen. 
Disfigure that peacock. 
Unlace that rabbit. 
Tire that egg. 
Underbranch that porpoise. 
Tame that crab. 
Etc. 
The laying of the cloth and the arrangement of the table were 
also formal and elaborate affairs, quite in harmony with the 
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WOODEN TRENCHERS. 


ceremonial meal that fol- 
lowed. But, strange to say, 
while the cooking and ser- 
vice vied with each other 
in richness and profusion of 
detail, the ware of the period 
seems to have been wofully 
ignored. This consisted of 
primitive wooden trenchers, 
squate and round, platters, 
dishes and cups of ash. 
But even into the arrange- 
ment of these crept a custom 
of rigid formality. In “ The 
Boke of Kerwynge” we find 
that the greater the lord 
the greater the number 
of trenchers to he laid 
before him, and vice versa. 
These varied from three for 
those of lowest degree to six 
or eight for those of highest 
estate. The wooden dishes, 
supplemented later by pew- 
ter, survived, even in the 
king’s household, to the time 
of Charles I]. In the New 
England States they con- 
tinued in use until the 
Revolution. There is little 
doubt that the early 
trenchers were square, and 
a direction in ‘* The Boke 
of Kerwynge” that the 
butler should lay for his 
lord four trenchers together and one on top seems to substantiate 
the fact. The earliest specimens were probably simple squares 
of wood with no depressions of any kind. Those that followed 
are especially interesting, not only on account of their neat 
proportions, but because of the two concavities, the smaller one 
at the upper right-hand corner intended for the holding of salt. 
This little feature locates approximately the date of those 
supplied with the double depression. Another interesting detail is 
the fact that a careful examination of the early wooden trenchers 
will reveal many knife-cuts, but no perforation. If no other proof 
were available, this would enable us to place their date anterior 
to the use of forks. These, if I am not at fault, were an intro- 
duction of the reign of Elizabeth. During the centuries that 
preceded her advent to the throne, knives were the only “ imple- 
ments’ used at table. The serf, or retainer, the noble often, 
used his belt or pocket knife, which served for all handy work as 
well, and for self-defence when that was necessary. The early 
table-knives had probably broad round ends, as there is no 
evidence of stabs in the wooden trenchers. This was the case 
later with pewter plates, and we know that the round-pointed 
knife of those days, which was still in vogue during the 
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eighteenth century, was designed for the express purpose of 
preserving the soft metal from disfigurement. The cleaning of 
trenchers was accomplished by scraping with a knife. This was 
necessary not only to prevent unclean incrustation, but to remove 
the splinters caused by constant knife-cuts. Caliban sings : 

No more dams I’1l make for fish, 

Nor fetch in firing 

At requiring, 

Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish ; 
and many other plays and books of the period make frequent 
mention of the practice then in vogue. The cleaning of butcher- 
blocks to-day is an interesting 
survival of the old method; 
and because of its simplicity 
and cleanliness—a new surface 
to each new scraping—may be 
due the long endurance of 
wooden ware. The life of a 
trencher was necessarily short, 
for each scraping reduced its 
thickness, and in the end made 
of it a “leaky vessel.” To 
replace it was an easy and 
inexpensive matter; and for 
the service of the king, it is 
probable that a trencher was 
never used but once. 

Fingers were forks in those 
days, and as a consequence 
‘““basons ” were handed round 
before, during and alter meals 
for the washing of hands. 
Among those who sat above the 
sait, water scented with rose 
leaves was passed in ornamented 
ewers. Grace wasalsoaspecial formality, and dates back to earliest 
days. An interesting illustration of primitive manners reaches 
us from the eleventh century. Disgusted with the gross habit 
of the nobles, who left the table directly their appetites were 
satisfied, Margaret Aveling, consort of Malcolm III. of Scotland, 
offered a draught of special wine to those who would remain long 
enough to take part in the prayer of thanksgiving. ‘his, it is 
said, was the origin of the “ grace-cup.” But in those early 
days grace was said before as well as after meals; and it may be 
advanced, as a possible explanation of indecorous conduct, that 
the preparatory grace was considered a sufficient tribute of 
gratitude by the distended guests. Conscience doth contract as 
the diaphragm dilates, and after-dinner somnolence nods at duty 
unperformed. 
The round trenchers were sometimes called roundels. But 

this was an error. The roundel, properly so called, was also a 
wooden trencher, 5in. or 6in. in diameter, but of much thinner 
material and lighter in weight. ‘Taese were usually decorated in 
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bright colours, and often bore amusing mottoes or epigrams in 
broad language. They ran usually in sets of twelve, and were 
kept in wooden boxes, sometimes ornamented with fleurs-de-lys, 
arms, etc. The real use of these roundels has successfully 
evaded discovery. ‘There have been several theories, and among 
the most popular two have survived: first, that they were used 
to pass sweetmeats and fruits after meals; and secondly, that on 
account ‘of their amusing and sometimes startling rhymes, or 
“posies,” they were produced for the purpose of stimulating or 
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increasing after-dinner merriment. The first theory is hardly 
tenable, for the reason that the delicacy of ornament could 
not have withstood friction, or fruit juice, and such as 
survive present to this day quite an undisturbed surface in 
texture and colouring. The second theory was more possible, 
and Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S., in his interesting paper on 
“Old English Fruit Trenchers in Some Minor Arts as Practised 
in England,” refers to a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1793, 
who witnessed “nearly forty years ago” at Braddon, three miles 
from Coventry, an old lady, Viscountess Tonqueville, who died 
in 1763, aged nearly 100, order after dinner “the lots” to be 
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produced for the amusement of a juvenile party. About a dozen 
roundels were spread out by her in the manner of cards, with 
their backs towards the company, each of whom drew one, 
‘‘and great diversion was excited by the satirical distich which 
accidentally occurred upon the lot of each, as being supposed to 
be descriptive, either of the character or of the matrimonial 
choice of the person who drew the same.”’ 

Professor Church cites also a passage from Puttenham’s 
“Art of English Poesie,” 1589, in fairness to the first theory, 
and leaves the decision of the elusive question to future and 
final evidence. I am happy.to say that, in the Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Earl of Verulam, compiled by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission (1906), I have discovered an entry 
which seems to put at rest all conjecture on the subject. Among 
the MSS. there is “An Inventory of the Goods of the Countess- 
Dowager Rivers, at some House not Named,” dated 1644, 
June 28th, and in the long and interesting list is cited: ‘In the 
pantrie. . . . round trenchers iii dozen, square trenchers 
2 dozen, a case witb thin 
trenchers to cover glasses.” 
“To cover glasses” — that 
seems to. silence the old, 
undisturbed theories of 
centuries. Certainly it gives 
reason to wonder why con- 
jecture was so continually and 
persistently wide of the mark. 
Particularly is this inexplic- 
able when we consider that 
the domestic cups of mediaeval 
limes were often supplied with 
covers (vide the evidence of 
‘‘pantrie” inventories, and the 
carvings of misereres); that 
the later ‘‘tankard” was also 
capped; and that the advent 
of glasses would not have 
introduced suddenly the invari- 
able use of an uncovered drink- 
ing vessel. Custom dies hard, 
by slow degrees, and if it be 
argued that the present un- 
covered glass represents the 
original intention, there is little 
doubt that the old habit of using 
covers, if only for the purpose 
of preserving the temperature of warmed or mulled wine and ale, 
must have overlapped the initial stages of the uncovered glass. 
And so we are indebted again (and again) to the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission for this light, which comes to us fresh 
and clear from the seventeenth century to relieve the ignorance 
of our own time. All that remains, therefore, of the old theories, 
and consonant with the discovered purpose of the roundel, is the 
fact that their humorous epigrams did serve to enliven social 
functions, and their delicate colouring and decoration to ornament 
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a very practical function. The medieval drinking-cup, or 
‘“mazer,” was made also of wood and belonged to the trencher 
family.. They were low, shallow bowls, commonly without 
stem. The better class, usually made of maple or other 
scarce wood, were mounted on silver rings, which added to 
their height and importance. The bowl was often gartered 
with a carved inscription, and sometimes supplied with a 
shallow cover. As late as Charles II. cups of ash were used 
in the King’s Court, and not until the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth did the ‘‘greene earthen pots” supplant them in 
the Inner Temple. 

Trencher salts in pewter were rare, and did not appear 
until the seventeenth century. If any existed triangular in 
shape they must have preceded those of circular form. Of 
pewter plates, chargers, the lineal descendants of the wooden 
trencher, and trenchers themselves, in the sense that the early 
(round) shape was retained, and only the composing material 
changed, there is little to be said. The old rule of simplicity 
anteceding the ornamental holds good in pewter as it does in all 
art. During the Restoration the rims, or ‘‘ verges,” as they were 
called, became much wider, but retained their simplicity. Later, 
when they shrank back to the usual width, the ribbed and 
moulded edge appeared as a development, and in the eighteenth 
century, gadrooned and ‘“‘ waved”’ borders held temporary sway. 
The several members of the Spackman family, freemen of the 
Pewterers’ Company from 1742 to 1784, seem to have made a 
speciality of the waved rim. A fact not generally known is that 
the old pantries contained services of pewter in differing 
qualities. An old seventeenth century inventory reads: ‘In 
Pewter in Elizabeth Reyner’s charge—great platters of the best 
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F there be any truth in the weather-lore of the ancients, 
the foundation of an_ extraordinarily good season 
has been laid this year. It is one of the most approved 
proverbs of the agriculturist that a handful of March dust is 
worth a king’s ransom, and surely there was enough and 

to spare of that commodity this year. Needless to say, the saying 
is based on no mere superstition. It means that one of the best 
gifts the farmer can receive is a fine and crumbling mould for the 
seed that he sows in March. Never did he turn up the soil 
in better condition than it was last month. fvery day a 
hot and burning sun dried up the moisture that had been 
accumulating during January and February; and although 
at nights a chilly and frosty air arrested the growth of 
vegetation, this was rather in favour than otherwise of 
an ultimately generous crop. It was really a pleasure to 
see the plough going through the soil in the month of March. 
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sort with armes, VI.; of a second sort, VI.; ot a third sort, V.; 
of a 4th sort, V.” 

The hiring of pewter was also an early practice. There is 
recorded an instance at Henley-in-Arden, where a_ service 
delonging to the guild could be hired at a low price. More 
interesting still is the case of the Earl of Northumberland, 
recorded in the preface of his ‘“ Household Book.’ Although 
possessed of great wealth, he hired “ rough pewter” for holiday 
occasions, and generally used for his family and household, which 
numbered166 members, trenchers and other vessels of wood. An 
extraordinary sight it must have been to discoveranoble household, 
of great lineage, wealth, estates, numbering 166 members, feeding 
from wooden trenchers, platters, cups, etc., and “hiring rough 
pewter for holiday occasions.” 

There is a subtle note of thrift, of careful manage- 
ment, in the latter incident which reveals much of the 
character of that North Country noble. But perhaps more 
interesting even than this sixteenth century revelation was a 
discovery of our own time which fell to my lot not many days 
since. In the West End of London, at an ultra-smart luncheon, 
in the midst of aconversation which proclaimed the utter modernity 
of the moment, potatoes, baked in their jackets, were passed by a 
powdered footman; in one hand the steaming dish, in the other 
—mivabile dictu /—a number of small wooden trenchers, bleached 
with centuries of washings, shy, it seemed to me, of their forced 
intrusion. 

Trenchers in bridge-scarred Belgravia—yesterday! Why 
not. . . a sedan-chair—to-morrow, in the trail of a Piccadilly 
Juggernaut ? 


Quien sabe ? ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 


MAY ON THE FARM. 


The tilth more closely resembled what we are accustomed to 
see in a well-ordered garden than that expected in the fields. 
The result was that the spring sowing advanced at a much 
more rapid rate than is usual. On many farms it was prac- 
tically over before April came. The proverb about this month 
is also very well known. It is that “* April showers bring May 
flowers.” Translated into the language of practical agri- 
culture, this means that a generous supply of rain is the very 
best thing the earth can receive after the seeds have been 
deposited in it. No doubt the weather was colder than we 
are accustomed to expect in this month of cloud and sunshine; 
but that was no disadvantage whatever. One of the worst 
frosts of recent times occurred on April 26th, and many 
a farmer must have been glad that his crops were not so 
advanced as to be hurt by any occurrence of the kind this year. 
We have not at hand any exact records of the temperature during 
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EARLY SPRING PLOUGHING IN THAWING SNOW. 
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the last week of April, but that it was exceedingly cold every- 
body knows. There were nights when the clouds which had 
darkened the sky all day dispersed altogether, leaving a field of 
blue unbroken except by the multitude of stars that came out. 
Under such circumstances it was inevitable that sharp frosts 
should occur, and certainly they did. But the crops were not 
sufficiently advanced to suffer any injury on this account. Indeed, 
the tardiness of the spring — 
growth has been a_ consider- 
able disadvantage to the farmer. 
He was very short of winter 
fodder, and was waiting hope- 
fully for the first spring growth 
on the meadows; but as a 
matter of fact the grass is very 
much behind what is expected 
at this time of the year, and 
even now affords very little 
pasture for cows and sheep. 
Still, the growth has at Jeneth 
begun in earnest, and probably 
in a few weeks’ time the 
anxieties that marked this 
branch of the art of husbandry 
will have passed away. 
Nothing that has occurred this 
season so far militates against 
the crops of 1907 comparing- 
very favourably with those of 
preceding years. In the mean- 
time, every ounce of energy 
that the farmer can command 
is needed for the seasonal 
operations. Potatoes are mostly 
in the ground already, and 
other roots will in a very short 
time be sown. The land is W. Reid. 
being prepared day by day by 

the labourers and such teams as we show in the photographs that 
accompany this article. In this connection it may be worth 
while to say a word about the cultivation of maize as an ordinary 
farm crop, as the season is not yet too late to attend to 
it. The first attempt to cultivate Indian corn, as_ it 
was called in this country, had for its object the growth of 
maize as a cereal to be used exactly as it isin the United States, 
but experience showed that this was a hopeless procedure. We 
have not sun enough in which to ripen the maize in time; but, on 
the other hand, it was found out by our agriculturists to be a very 
valuable fodder crop, calculated to furnish useful nutriment to 
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to give out. Mr. F. B. Smith has performed some useful experi- 
ments at the South Eastern Agricultural College, and from these 
farmers may learn something for their own benefit. The soils best 
suited to the growth are light soils and loams, and the prepara- 
tion is much tLe same as for roots; that is to say, dung is 
ploughed in during autumn or winter, and a tilth produced by 
ploughing in spring. ‘The seed belongs to a comparatively hot 
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climate, and will not germinate if sown too early. The 
beginning of June is a good time, and, as Mr. Russell points out, 
it is then sometimes possible to put in maize after another crop 
has failed. In cultivating it a principle should be observed thaé 
applies to nearly all crops; that is to say, it should be sown 
as lightly as possible, and the rows ought not to be too 
closé together. Both the farmer and the gardener know by 
experience that there is no gain whatever in multiplying the 
number of seeds, and therefore of plants. The individual left to 
expand to its own size and grow without crowding is more pro- 
ductive than those that come up close together. The seed of 
maize is usually buried about 
three inches under the earth, 
and a harrow and a heavy 
roller used over it. As the 
plant comes up, the side hoe 
and the horse-hoe should be 
used, while a slight dressing 
of nitrate is useful at this 
stage, and is especially bene- 
ficial if a spell of cold weather 
should keep the crop back. 
After having become well 
started, maize is a crop that 
grows rapidly and withstands 
drought much better than 
would be expected. ‘In very 
dry seasons,’’ says Mr. Russell, 
“it has proved extremely 
valuable in supplying excellent 
green meat at a time when 
other keep had run out.” The 
cost of production is less than 
that of roots. It comes out 
at Wye to about £4 per acre, 
exclusive of rent and rates, 
and 18 tons would be con- 
sidered a good average crop, 
although on better soils 20 tons 
to 30 tons would be more 
common. The plant is re- 
markably free from disease. 
Maize forms an_ excellent 
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livestock in the months of September and early October. It has 
been grownin very bountiful quantities. Mr. T.J. Young, at Holmes 
Chapel, has produced up to 36 tons per acre; 30 tons per acre 
is reported from Norfolk, and similar crops, according to Mr. 
Edward J. Russell, have been reported from Essex, East Kent and 
other parts of the kingdom. Attempts have been made to convert 
maize into silage for use in spring when the roots are beginning 


A plan occasionally adopted 
on light soils in East Kent is to “run sheep on to the 
growing crop, and, when they have cleared all they will, to 
cut and plough in the remaining stalks.” The majority of 
farmers will, however, at the present moment be engaged 
in the work of preparing the ground for their crop of turnips, 
and they will read with interest a bulletin of the Aberdeen 
and North of Scotland College of Agriculture showing 
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the effect of 
manuring for 
turnips on a 
number of farms 
in 1903, 1904 and 
1905. Taking 
the average of 
three seasons, it 
would seem that 
the best results 
were obtained from 
Zcwt. sulphate of 
ammonia, 6cwt. 
superphosphate, 
and #cwt. sul- 
phate of potash, 
the yield being 
1s tons 2cwt, 
The omission of 
the potash reduced 
the yield to 15 tons 
Icwt., of the phos- 
phate to g tons 
rscwt. anid of 
the nitrogen to 
16 tons 5cwt., 
proving once 
again that phos- 
phates are, in the W. Reid. 
majority of cases, 
the most essential constituents in a manure for turnips. On most 
farms farmyard manure is most commonly used for turnips, and 
it was found that 10 tons of dung alone produced a crop of 
16 tons 3cwt. But when this was used with artificial manure 
the yield rose to 21 tons 6cwt. ‘The conclusion arrived at is that 
a small complete dressing of 3cwt. to 4cwt. per acre may be 
taken as giving a profitable return when used with Io tons 
of dung. 
These are some of the questions interesting farmers at the 
moment, but they are not all. When everything is said, the chief 
solicitude of the agriculturist remains the same to-day as it was 
generations ago. He is only too well aware of the truth in the copy- 
book axiom that ill weeds grow apace, and now in the months of 
April and May he is compelled to realise the fact. Whatever 
pains he may have taken to uproot and burn the noxious 
plants in the autumn, they now begin to make their presence 
felt anew. The white roots of the bindweed, the long stringy 
roots of the couch grass, the deep-growing nettles, the 
ineradicable thistle, the dandelion, whose roots are said to 
penetrate as far as sorrow, are now putting forth striving, burly 
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shoots, and if they 
are not dealt with 
in their infancy it 
will be hard to do 
so later on. In 
addition, millions 
of noxious weeds 
that seeded in the 
autumn will, de- 
spite all the har- 
rows and hoes 
and cultivators in 
the world, begin 
to throw shoots 
into the open. 
Therefore, the 
good husbandman 
must give them 
his close attention, 
since it is the pre- 
sence or absence 
of weeds that con- 
stitutes the main 
difference between 
good and slovenly 
farming. The 
writer only a few 
days ago was look- 
STRONG PULE. Copyright ing over a farm 

the tenant of 
which boasts that it is impossible to find a single weed growing 
on it. Even the hedge roots are as clean as they could be if 
they bounded a cottager’s garden. The man is famous for 
producing good crops, and anyone who possessed the slightest 
practical acquaintance with agriculture could tell as much even 
from a brief glimpse at the land. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Hirinc Out Cows. 

NDER the title of ‘A Labourer’s Ladder,’”’ Mr. Robert 

E. Turnbull explains *in the new number of the 

Journal of the Bath and West and Southern Counties 

Society how he hit upon a plan of hiring out cows 

to occupy small holdings. He hada Scotch tenant 

who, having lost his cow, was in despair about getting on.. So 
Mr. Turnbull, having a small herd of in-calf Kerry heifers, 
offered him one on hire, the market value being £12. The man 
kept it for seven years at £2 5s. per year, and the sum was 
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always paid punctually. Encouraged by this example, Mr. 
Turnbull hired out other heifers and cows. His example was 
followed, with the result that in less than three years from the 
time of the first transaction, 100 cows and heifers were hired out 
in the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, and about £300 
was received for hire during the third year. It is a practice that 
is well worth notice at a time when we seem to be on the point 
of having a large number ot small holdings created, as many of 
the new tenants, though probably not able to purchase a cow, 
could possibly hire one. At any rate, as the following quotation 
will show, the idea seemed to have “caught on”: 


As an illustration of the work connected with the hire system, it may be 
well to state the steps taken after a purchase of forty Ayrshire calving heifers 
had been made in Scotland. By the kindness of Lord Derwent I was 
permitted to pasture them on reasonable terms in the Hackness Park till 
hired. A day was appointed for hiring, and notices were placed on the doors 
of blacksmiths’ shops in all the chief villages situated in the district, which 
extended to Driffield, Malton, Pickering, Whitby and Scarborough. The hiring 
began at nvon, and by three o’clock thirty-eight out of the forty heifers were 
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on their way to the holdings of the hirers, and the remaining two were hired 
the same week. The hire for the year was in every case paid on the 
hiring day. 

THE PREVENTION OF DAMAGE TO Fruit By Frost. 

In the new number of the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries there is a very interesting article upon 
this subject. It begins by an enumeration of the different methods 
adopted in various countries to prevent the damage done by frost. 
First of all, the practice of burning garden rubbish, dried weeds, 
hay and straw, etc., with the addition of tar and water to produce 
dense smoke, is not very satisfactory, because of the difficulty of 
keeping going such a large fire. It is also expensive, as a staff 
of men is required to keep down and attend to the large number 
of fires necessary. The writer of the article says that flame is apt 
to break forth, but this can be obviated by covering the fire with 
the roots and weeds collected during the course of cultivation. 
On the Teddington Orchard Company’s plantations near 
Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, Mr. Charles Martin and Mr. 
G. H. Hooper tried the following method: Patent preparations 
known as foyers were imported from Bordeaux. They consisted 
of wooden boxes about Ioin. square and 8in..deep, containing a 
resinous compound, which produces considerable smoke when 
burning. These, however, were found to be too expensive, 
and experiments were made with crude naphthalene salts mixed 
with dry soil, sawdust and other materials. This gave plenty of 
smoke but little heat, and difficulty was experienced in keeping the 
fires alight. The next experiment was with a cast-iron bucket, 
such as is used in California for burning petroleum, but ultimately 
a big tin can was designed, the height being gin., diameter at base 
8}in., diameter at top 64in. Two rows of round holes, each 
about in. in diameter, were pierced round the upper part of the can 
to admit draught. It was necessary to have all the joints grooved, 
as no soldering would withstand the heat produced. The cost of 
each can was gd. The materials burned in these were creosote, 
with the addition of some naphthalene salts and a little water, 
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the cost being about 4d. per gallon. Each tin held one gallon of 
the fluid, which burned from three to three and a-half hours, 
according to the wind. With an ordinary spring frost the fires 
are lighted an hour before dawn, when the frost is usually 
most severe, but on exceptional occasions, such as April 26th, 
the pots were ignited at ten o’clock at night, and then were 
refilled between one and two o’clock in the morning. In 
order to ensure success about forty pots should be used to 
the acre. The result of using these contrivances appears to have 
given very great satisfaction. The heat produced by the fires 
had a very noticeable effect on thermometers placed in the trees, 
the temperature rising several degrees. An enormous pall of 
black smoke hung like a heavy blanket some 8ft. or raft. 
from the ground, enveloping the trees satisfactorily. In the 
case of Victoria plums, which were just coming into blossom, it 
was found that the trees near the pots had as much as 5olb. or 
6olb. of plums on each tree, and a full crop of gooseberries. The 
cost, we are told, should not exceed 20s. per acre per night, 
allowing 5s. per acre for labour. This would not include the 
value of the pot, which, how- 
ever, with care should last 
for years. The _ greatest 
objection to the preparation 
burned was the intensely 
black and oily smoke which 
permeated everywhere ; but 
this did not harm the vege- 
tables to any perceptible extent, 
and Mr. Hooper thinks that 
the carbon on the ground would 
be useful. 
Soi, INOCULATION. 

We have received the 
following very interesting letter 
sent to Professor Bottomley 
by a firm of Guernsey market- 
gardeners. The point, of course, 
is that the production of early 
leguminous plants in green- 
houses may be hastened by 
the preparation with which his 
name is associated. We trust 
that as many of our readers 
as have used the material will 
be kind enough to send us 
their experience, whether it be 
favourable or otherwise. “ By 
same post we have the pleasure 
of forwarding you a _ small 
basket with runner beans— 
Sutton’s True and Tender, 
which we hope you will kindly 
accept. These beans were 
grown with the material you 
were kind enough to send us, 
and we may say that we have never had a better and earlier 
crop. The seeds came up very strong, and the leaves had a 
nice dark colour. We picked the first beans six weeks after 
sowing. The plants were grown in the ground and not in 
pots.” Professor Bottomley has shown us these beans, which 
are full grown and in excellent condition. 
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SPRING AND THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 

ITH the month of April the entomologist begins to take an 
interest in life again, using the word ‘‘ entomologist” in 
its commonest, if restricted, meaning of a collector oi 
butterflies and moths. Not that there is not truth in the 
boast that it is one of the few hobbies which offer occu- 
pation all the year round. The collector can be busy on 

Christmas Day and all through the winter if he pleases; but it must be con- 
fessed that those methods of collecting which are pcssible in winter, though 
often fruitful enough, are less conijucive to physical comfort than to numbed 
toes and fingers, aching backs and colds in the head. It is with the return 
of spring, when the perfect insects are hatching, that collecting with pleasure 
begins. 

EARLY BUTTERFLIES. 

The full tide of insect-life does not set in until well into May, and from 
then until October any one week is, weather permitting, as full of possibilities 
as any other. But April is productive enough, and it is noticeable that in 
proportion to their numbers the early insects are almost the must attractive 
of the whole twelve months. In butterflies there is little to be hoped for 
before May except the hibernated Vanesside; but those include the 
Camberwell Beauty, and, doubtless, before this is in print specimens of that 
most sumptuous of British butterflies will have been reported as either caught 
or seen, Last spring (as reported in COUNTRY LIFE at the time) one was 
seen within 200yds. or 300yds, of my house, and it is encouraging to know 
that they have a trick of reappearing in almost the same spots in successive 
years. 
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APRIL MOTHS. 

In moths the list of early species of conspicuous beauty is much longer. 
First one naturally thinks of Pavonia and Versicolor—the Emperor and 
the Kentish Glory—both of which have now been ‘‘out” for weeks; but 
scarcely less attractive even than those two tropical-looking creatures are 
Lanestris (the small eggar), Ilicifolia (the smail lappet), Bicuspis (the alder 
kitten) and tne Prominents, Carmelita, Bicolor and Trepida. Besides these 
are the allied A. flavicornis and Ridens and D. Coryli, P. piniperda, 
X. conspicillaris, V. oleagina and the two foreign-looking Orange Underwings, 
Parthenias and Notha, There are, of course, other early noctuz (not 
counting the hibernated moths which come to the sallow blossom), including 
some eight species of the genus Taeniocampa, but those which have been 
enumerated are, as any collector will recognise, all more or less striking and 
distinctive insects, and among them are some prizes of considerable rarity. In 
proportion to their numbers, therefore, the April moths are a conspicuously 
desirable lot. Even among the geometers, though the species are not 
numerous, the things to be taken in the first months of the year are in their 
way a fascinating eroup—four of the queer-shaped thorns, the comfortable woolly 
Nyssias and B. hirtarius, F. carbonaria and B. piniaria, the Green Pugs and 
some of the nicest of the Carpets, besides A. pictaria. This again, though 
short, is a goodly list for its inches; and surveying the field as a 
whole, one realises (setting larva aside) what possibilities the month of April 
holds. Experts and professional collectors know it well enough, but the 
amateur is inclined to think that the season begins with the close of May, 
when evenings are warm enough to make it pleasant out of doors, and the 
wealth of leaf and blossom makes country rambling a delight. 


MARCH CUCKOOs. 

Ihave this year become entirely converted to a belief in the March 
cuckoo. My incredulity has been wobbling for some years; but this spring 
the volume of evidence is too strong to make scepticism any longer even 
decently polite. We are all inclined to be chary of accepting anything which 
cannot be confirmed from our own experience, and when year after year the 
cuckoo insists on turning up in our particular district with chronometrical 
regularity within a day or two of the same date, and ornithologists all over 
the country are reporting the same thing, one looks askance at the isolated 
observer who sees and hears the bird a week or two before other people— 
especially before one’s self. But when a man, whose veracity and ornitho- 
logical knowledge are alike beyond dispute, secs a cuckoo in the last week cf 
March, and is reluctant to believe his eyes until the bird, to reassure him, 
accommodatir gly perches and says ‘‘ cuckoo” three times, there is little more 
use inarguing. The truth is that there are many more competent observers 
now than there were ten or even five years ago, snd a hundred times 
as many who are more or less competent to identify a cuckoo, It 
is probably the case that the cuckoo is very sparing of his song 
on his first arrival, especially, it may be, if he has arrived under 
stress of weather and out of his normal time, when he knows that 
there are no mates about to hear him. So the trickling and straggling 
specimens ahead of the main bedy call but seldom; and when a cuckoo is 
only seen and not heard it is so easy for the unbeliever to say that the bird 
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““must have been a hawk.” For my part, hereafter, I accept the March 
cuckoo without question, and am not over-confident about the February bird. 
THE LAGGARD MIGRANT‘S, 

It is curious that this great body of testimony to the cuckoo’s early 
appearance shculd come in a year in which, as a whole, the migrants are 
rather late. I gather from the pu' lished reports that they are generally 
late everywhere, as they certainly are here in the Eastern Counties, so 
that by the middle of April I have not half the list of newcomers that have 
usually introduced themselves to me by this time. In another week the 
balance will probabiy be made up, for they seem to be coming fast enough 
now. Though we, and most of Europe, had gorgeous weather at Easter, up 
to that time there had been steady cold; and although it seemed, when 
the warm weather arrived, that all the birds ought to be here, too, the truth 
was that there had been nothing to start them on their travels. The warm 
weather came everywhere simultaneously, and the birds had to start some 
time before they could arrive. 

A Goop Start FOR THE YEAR, 

So far the burst of summer at Easter seems to have done nothing but good. 
Last year it will be remembered that early warmth was succeeded by a late, cold 
spring, so that ty the middle of March the birds had begun nesting in earnest, and 
then, from March 14th to 27th, came a fortnight of frost and snow and sleet, 
which caused the abandonment of hundreds, probably of millions, of half-finished 
nests and sent the birds all back to behaving as if it was midwinter, with 
heads empty of all thoughts of domestic joys. Also later in the year it will 
be remembered what frosts did to the plum crop, There is plenty of time for 
trouble yet, but up to now the symptoms are all most favourable. The 
sudden warmth was enough to encourage everything and has not been 
followed by any serious set-back. All crops which at this early date show 
anything at all, show unusual promise. The spring gardens are—hereabouts 
at least—exceptionally brilliant if a trifle late. The earlier nesting birds 
have had so little impediment that a large percentage of the blackbirds’ and 
thrushes’ nests had young birds in them by the second week of April. Last 
year things began earlier, and then were held back by successive spells of 
inclement weather far into May. This year, with a somewhat later start, we 
are already catching up, and have a fair prospect of soon being well ahead 
ef 1906. Fare RR, 


MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 
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WIN7TER-GREENS. 


N these days of close fellowship between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, it is interesting to note the bond of simi- 
larity which unites the alpine plants growing in the rock 

gardens of the Motherland with those which flourish in the 
mountain regions of Canada. I have seen the wild orchids 
(Cypripedium pubescens, C. passerinum, C. Calypso borealis), 
anemones (Anemone occidentalis, A. multifida) and gentians 
(Gentiana acuta, G. affinis) of the Rocky Mountains growing 
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conteatedly under cultivation beside the Thames, and the 
adder’s tongues (Erythronium giganteum), winter-greens (Pyrola 
asarifolia, P. chlorantha) and saxifrages (Saxifraga bronchialis, 
S. aizoides) of the Selkirk Range blooming in perfection within 
fifty miles of London, so there is presumably no reason why the 
further introduction of Canadian wild flowers into England 
should not be accomplished, to the mutual advantage of both 
countries. Why not cultivate the same exquisite alpine flowers 
from the Pacific Slope to the shores of the North Sea, from the 
heights of the Himalayas to the mountains of New Zealand and 
Australia, thus forming one great garden of the Imperial plants 
of the British Empire ? So beautiful is the alpine flora of Canada, 
so abundant and rainbow-tinted, that it far out-classes that of 
Switzerland. Perched high upon the roof of the Western world, 
the alpine meadows, gay with indigenous plants, rest in the 
curved arms of the hills and form a veritable paradise for the 
flower-lover and the botanist. 

In British Columbia wild flowers fringe the precipices and 
soften the stern outlines of the stone bastions; the dim hollows 
in the cahons are lighted up by gleaming banks of snow-white 
blossoms, and the arid slopes are clothed with a mantle of 
willow-herbs (Epilobium angustifolium, E. latifclium), hawk- 
weeds (Hieracium Scouleri, H. gracile), stonecrops (Sedum 
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stenopetalum) and speedweils (Veronica alpina); while the trailing 
vines of the creeping raspberry (Rubus pedatus) and the sweet- 
scented northern twin-flower (Linnza borealis), so beloved of 
the great Linnzus, climb over stock and stone, and carpet the 
earth with their fragrant loveliness. There lies the true Garden 
of Canada, planted by God beyond the habitation of man. The 
soil is untilled, but that kindly gardener, Nature, waters with 
rain and dew the sun-blown blossoms throughout the long 
sumnier-time, and when autumn comes she carefully sows the 
fertile seeds by the hand of a gentle wind. Those who have not 
visited the alpine regions of Canada cannot realise the charm 
and brilliance of these exquisite mountain gardens, where flowers 
of every hue flourish in rich profusion, and the choicest alpine 
plants—beard-tongues (Pentstemon Menziesii, P. confertus), 
everlastings (Antennaria racemosa, A. lanata), larkspurs (Del- 
phinium Brownii, D. columbianum) and lilies (Lilium phila- 
delphicum)—have made their home, for nowhere else in the 
British Empire does one find Nature in such a lavish mood. 
The setting of the scene is one of rare splendour. The round- 
headed Rockies and the spiral, ice-pinnacled Selkirks tower up into 
the blue sky, their snow-caps rising high above the timbered 
slopes, Where dark green conifers stand in close brotherhood, and 
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J. W. Henshaw. HEART-LEAF ARNICA. Copyright 
the pale tints of the Lyall’s larches (Larix Lyallii), the junipers 
(Juniperus nana) and the hemlocks (Tsuga mertensiana) give a 
wonderful variance of colour. ‘These forests are threaded by 
tiny brown ribbon-like trails, and beneath the cone-laden 
branches of pine (Pinus albicaulis) and spruce (Picea alba, 
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P. Engelmanni) you will find vast beds of that “single delight ” 
the one-flowered winter-green (Moneses uniflora), which loves the 
dim seclusion and the light dry soil of the woods, and the curiously- 
shaped clustered bells of the red and white winter-greens (Pyroia 
asarifolia, P. chlorantha), with their shining rounded foliaye and 
faint nauseous odour. Here, too, grow the bunch-berries (Cornus 
canadensis), with their quaint square flowers and scarlet fruits, 
the small green orchis (Habenaria obtusata, H. hyperborea) 
and the frail few- flowered anemone (Anemone parviflora). 
In these regions one may walk along the slopes of the 
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mountains at an altitude of 7,oooft., and from “ tree-line,”” just 
beneath the eternal snow, down in the valley 3,ooo!t. below see 
the earth literally carpeted with blossom of every hue. As far 
as the eye can stretch, above, below, beyond there are wild 
flowers—red, blue, yellow, purple, white and pink; heliotropes 
(Valeriana sitchensis, V. sylvatica), columbines (Aquilegia 
flavescens, A. formosa), asters (Aster conspicuus, A. I*remonti), 
anemones (Anemone nuttalliana), eriogonums (Eriogonum 
umbellatum), oxytrope (Oxytropis viscida, O. Lamberti), vetch 
(Astragalus adsurgens, A. alpinus) and a hundred other plants of 
rich foliage and gorgeous bloom. How can one adequately 
describe the glory of this scene? The glamour and gleam of 
sunshine falls athwart the hillside, the ice-garb of the giant peaks 
scintillates gaily with a pure pitiless brilliance, the green river 
runs at the bottom of the valley bordered by flower-laden bushes, 
and between the snow and the muskeg Nature has woven a 
radiant carpet of leaf and bud and bloom more fair, more 
dazzling than the broideries of the Orient. Acre on acre of 
rainbow tints, acre on acre of fragrant flowers. At every foot- 
step one crushes some fragile blossom; knee-deep one stands in 
fleabanes (Erigeron salsuginosus, E. glabellus) and forget-me-nots 
(Myosotis sylvatica), geraniums (Geranium Richardsonii) scent 
the air, and mountain rhododendrons (Rhododendron albiflorum), 
salmon-berry bushes (Rubus Nutkanus) and pink-belled menziesias 
(Menziesia glabella) throw grateful shadows for the queen-cups 
(Clintonia uniflora) and violets (Viola canadensis, V. adunca) to 
shelter in. In one locality in the Selkirks I have seen acres of 
adder’s tongues (Erythronium giganteum) turning the slopes to 
gold, and near Paradise Valley there is a sweep of upland covered 
for over a mile with castilleias (Castilleia septentrionalis, C. 
miniata) of every shade irom deepest damask to palest pink, coral, 
carmine and crimson, tangerine and white. Sometimes the country 
seems literally ablaze with the flames of the scarlet paint-brushes. 

Flowers that with one scarlet gleam 

Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 

To set the hilis on fire. 
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Again you will see one meadow blue as heaven itself with 
clematis (Clematis columbiana), harebells (Campanula rotundi- 
folia) and lungworts (Mertensia paniculata), and another shining 
like a “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” with gaillardias (Gaillardia 
aristata),golden-rods (Solidagocanadensis), sunflowers(Helianthus 
giganteus) and arnicas (Arnica cordifolia, A. alpina). Occasion- 
ally the sight of one of these marvellous alpine gardens comes to 
the traveller in the form of a great surprise. He bas leit the 
Chalet Hotel at dawn and climbed above the grassy slopes, 
past great bare boulders and up the steep slippery cliffs for 
maybe an hour or two, until rocks bare of all vegetation alone 
greet his eyes, and he is appalled at the grim forbidding aspect 
of Nature. A sudden turn, a scramble over some huge 
crags, and behold at his feet lies a wondrously beautiful 
alpine meadow, a veritable Garden of the Gods nestling among 
these barren crags. How came such flowers hither? Seeds 
dropped by some bird in flight have perchance matured, 
blossomed and resown themselves. Insects have fertilised 
them, and kindly Nature has covered them up safe from harm 
throughout the long bitter winters with her soft warm mantle 
of snow. 

On the wide sun-dried flats in the Valley of the Bow River, 
near Banff, one of the most beautiful flower regions in Canada, 
spring is heralded by myriads of windflowers (Anemone multifida), 
delicate litthke anemones which bloom in a vast variety of hues 
ranging from white to pink, yellow, purple-blue and red. They 
are very short-lived blossoms; the wind blows them open, and 
then quickly wafts their frail sepals away. Later on the 
earth is carpeted with the fragrant clusters of the sweet 
androsace (Androsace chamejasme), and hosts of ox - eye 
daisies (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) sweep across the 
sandy plains. Patches of pink garlic (Allium recurvatum) 
and pale-faced puccoon (Lithospermum angustifolium) mingle 
with the fragile flax (Linum Lewisii), and in the thickets 
zygadenes (Zygadenus elegans) and hedysarums (Hedysarum 
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boreole, H. Mackenzii), twisted stalks (Streptopus amplexi- 
folius) and wood betony (Pedicularis bracteosa) flourish abun- 
dantly. 

All the Canadian alpine plants mentioned in this article may 
be easily grown under cultivation in English rock gardens. 
Some (such as the garlics, anemones, gentians, saxifrages, 
hawk-weeds, stonecrops, eriogonums and flax) require a light dry 
soil and full exposure to the sunshine; some (such as columbines, 
asters, fleabanes, gaillardias, heliotropes, vetches, golden-rods, 
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arnicas and adder’s tongues) thrive better in ample and 
more fertile soil; while others again (such as the orchids, 
winter-greens, queen-cups, lobelias, primulas, butterworts and 
violets) require shade and moisture tor their proper develop- 
ment. Jutia W. HeENsHaw. 


SOME HUMOURS OF — 
-  POT-HUNTING.—III. 


N pot-hunting, as in other forms of sport, one looks back with 
peculiar pleasure to little episodes somewhat out of the 
regular run, for it is these, whether they tell for or against 
the person chiefly concerned, which may be relied on to 
convey some idea of humour. One such came within the 

experience of a 

friend of mine, a 

man of many 

friends, good fel- : 2 

low and admirable 
artist. Impelled by 
stress of weather 
and pangs ot 
hunger, he called 
at a wayside 
public-house out- 
side Hastings to 
get some lunch. 
There, sitting in 
a back parlour, he 
heard the mono- 
tonous plop! 
plop! of big 
drops falling into 
a half-full re- 
ceiver. Curiosity 
excited and 
appetite ap- 
peased, he 
looked out of tbe 
window, and satis- 
fied himself that 
the rain-water re- 
ceptacle was an 
old German stone- 
ware pitcher 
bearing the G.R. 
cypher and lavishly ornamented with scrollwork and chequered 
designs—quite a showpiece, in fact. On the landlord coming 
in for a chat, he opened negotiations in regard to the “ queer 
old jug out in the yard.” Could he have it, and if so, at 
what price? The reply was to the point and eminently 
satisfactory. ‘What, that old thing—tuppence.” My friend 
paid the money, carried off his pitcher, and afterwards at rest 
intervals, when the model required to relax his muscles and the 
painter to straighten his back and refill his pipe, he would 
delight to tell the story of how “that old thing” came to be his 
property. Two further experiences come to my mind, but they 
can only be included under the heading of this article by 
bringing in Don Quixote to witness that a basin may become a 
helmet ; at the same time, | must admit that the analogy tumbles 
to pleces when questions of material arise. Arriving one after- 
noon (in armour-collecting days) at a pleasant old Worcestershire 
village, and anxious not to lose a chance, I started enquiries for 
warlike ironmongery. With satisfactory result, too, as_ the 
occupier of the nearest farm was understood to own an old sword, 
and he would be asked to bring it down for inspection. Conse- 
quently, next morning, seeing an unknown man at the garden 
gate holding his hand behind his back, I gave the password 
«“ Sword!” and asked ** Have you got one?” He said ‘ Yes,” 
but added that he did not think it was any good, and really 
looked downright ashamed of himselt for having come on so 
foolish an errand. At length, however, he suffered himself to be 
nersuaded, and produced from the smail of his back a Charles I. 
rapier, with shell-guard elaborately chased inside and out, of 
high-class workmanship and complete to the smallest detail, truly 
a most covetable piece. I gave him to understand that it was 
not very wide of being what I could appreciate, and begged 
information as to price expected. In hesitating tones he replied 
to my question by asking another, ‘* Would half-a-crown be too 
much?” I knew then that happiness for at least one day was 
secured to me. My second experience is this. Ina part of the 
country which in Tudor times supplied His (or Her) Majesty’s 
lieges with baises, duffels and woollens generally, near a grand old 
church which provides a lasting testimony to the piety and 
opulence of a family of merchant princes, runs a stream. Over 
it is a footbridge leading to an ancient school-house and a few 
cottages. In a loft belonging to one of these, when its occupier 
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died, was found a sixteenth century helmet. It was of interesting 
construction, admirable quality and, considering all it had gone 
through, in wonderfully good condition, for its experiences, 
subsequently ascertained, had been both varied and peculiar. 
In pre-Victorian times, the church had been made beautiful with 
much whitewash and drab paint, while, as a further good deed, 
the armour which must have added so greatly to the richness 
and solemnity of its mortuary chapels was contemptuously 
thrown out and afterwards kicked into the stream. Some of it 
may be there still, but it was the fate of this helmet to be fished 
up after many years in a poacher’s net. The captor, in view of 
further transactions with the trout, refrained from throwing his 
catch back again, and jammed it upon a post which happened to 
be handy. Nothing could have suited the schoolboys better; 
stones were plentiful, and the casque was just the right size to 
test accuracy of aim. But within range were sundry windows, 
and the breaking of them grew to be past a joke; so the tenant 
of the cottage 
took the helmet 
indoors and, little 
thinking that its 
value, if sold in 
London, would be 
well over £50, 
stowed it away in 
his loft. There it 
remained until at 
the sale of his 
effects it was 
bought for 
myself. 

When a dealer 
takes you into 
his back pre- 
mises, where it 
is more than 
probable a_ fake 
of some kind 
may be in pro- 
gress, and helps 
you to rummage 
among his odds 
and ends and 
pieces capable of 
being restored, it 
is fair proof that 
you have favour- 
ably impressed 
him, and it is, of 
course, only in accordance with human nature’s imperfections 
to take tor granted that his doing so is an involuntary tribute 
to your expert attainments. Be this as it may, such token 
of appreciation appeals to one’s vanity, and that may be 
the reason why any good collector would look upon it as a 
compliment. My dealer, on the occasion I have in mind, 
after sundry transactions had taken place, said: ‘By the 
by, I bought at the docks the other day a chest that had 
belonged to one of their divers. He left, so far as they know, 
no kith nor kin, and his few belongings had to be sold. I 
scarcely know what’s in it, so if you like we'll find out.” The 
proposal was quite to my liking, as offering a chance of a peep 
into dusty corners—in one of them was the chest. ‘The contents 
were miscellaneous and somewhat pathetic—some old books 
and letters, the man’s pipes and pouch, little tawdry keepsakes, 
clothes and so on. But the collecting instinct fixed my 
attention on two jars, slender, somewhat of drain-pipe shape, 
but swelling from either end towards the centre, and they 
struck me as counterparts of two which have a place in the 
‘‘ Brislington” collection at the Bristol Museum. Whether 
any of the four are Brislington ware is a matter not altogether 
germane to this little story. I was quite satisfied to get mine for a 
very small price, and then passed on to two shapeless masses of 
chalky deposit, which also did not cost a great deal. They were dirty 
things to handle, but I had a shrewd suspicion as to their 
nature. By soaking and chipping the outer covering was 
removed—a labour of love—and the metal core disclosed. The 
first was a sixteenth century dagger, of Italian or Spanish make, 
with groove and pierced work in the blade. The wooden grip 
and the leather of the sheath had perished, but the essential 
parts were there and in good order. It was just such a weapon 
as would indicate the period of the rapier, the velvet doublet 
and the jewelled bonnet—of St. Bartholomew and the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth—and could only have ktelonged to a 
man of position. The second was a murderous-looking tool—a 
long-bladed knife, somewhat curved, apt for the “slitting of 
weasands "’—which suggested thoughts of grim doings on the 
Spanish Main, and so gave the clue tu the provenance of the two 
objects which, for some reason or other, the diver had preserved. 
When the Invincible Armada was seut flying up and down the 
Channel by Elizabeth’s sea-dogs with their fireships, some of the 
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Spanish ships must have run into shoal water and been lost; 
may it not be imagined that it was from one of these that such 
suggestive and interesting objects had been obtained ? 

More than a few collectors, even those who have had expe- 
rience in identifying out-of-the-way pieces of pottery, might find 
a difficulty in giving a name to the ware of which two specimens 
are in my collection. The works, of only moderate size, from 
which they came were in existence only some five or six years 
from 1835 onwards. The managers never succeeded in making 
their productions fit in with the taste of the time; and so it 
comes that, after careful search, I can only count up on my list 
of surviving examples of Lowesby pottery forty-eight entries. 
The British Museum has but one specimen, the Museum of 
Practical Geology had three, which it has now handed over to 
South Kensington, bringing their number up to five; so it wiil 
be understood that in the majority of private collections the 
factory is not represented, and that the ordinary pottery hand- 
books content themselves with a reference such as this: “A 
small pottery was carried on at Lowesby in Leicestershire of 
which little is known.” But my bottles with lotus decoration 
on black grounds are striking examples, as are also the 
slender vases of like character. All pieces bear the fleur-de-lys 
as a mark, accompanied by the name of the factory. These 
two came to me when on a visit to London, in one 


A SEEKER AFTER 


Y conscience, still tender, in which it differed from my 
age, pricked me, and when a woman’s conscience 
pricks she generally does something idiotic or 
unnecessary. I had just won twenty francs at my 
first flutter on the tables at Monte Carlo, and here 

was I, a follower of holy and godly matrons, in charge of a 
young and lovely cousin, caught in the toils! Alas! and there 
was worse to follow. So racked was I with visions of middle- 
aged depravity, of a wild-eyed gambling old age, of pious—yet 
withal dusty—ancestors shaking decayed fists at me, that with a 
genuine shiver I turned my matronly back on those twinkling 
coins, and hurried out of the great gilded room. Arrived at the 
entrance, I enquired of a gorgeous and deferential chef where 
the Suicides’ Cemetery lay. Thither I would hie me and 
contemplate, amidst the whitening bones of those who had gone 
before me, the vanities of this vale of tears. 

“Madame wishes—--?” enquired the suave creature, with 
his heels together and his white-gloved finger-tips meeting. 

“The Suicides’ Cemetery —where is it?” | repeated, 
tapping the floor in impatience to be off. 

Slowly the man’s hands parted, his eyebrows turned up, his 
lips curled down. ‘‘ Mais, Madame—mon Dieu, quel horreur ! 
Never have I known of such a place!” 

I turned away and left him softly swearing by the Monte 
Carlo gods—brazen ones, of course —that he was desolate not to 
oblige Madame—but—nom d’un tonnere !—*“ pourquoi donc des 
suicides ! ” 

We wandered down towards La Condamine—I forgot to 
say, by the way, that Flossie was with me, but she was in 
love, and at times lost to the world in silent meditation, so that 
I have a way of forgetting her sometimes, though we were 
always together. I was, indeed, a most devoted chaperon. 
“Ask a gendarme,” said Flossie, suddenly. So I did, but 
he shook his head, and a stolid ‘Sais pas, Madame,” floated 
over his shoulder as he passed on. I was beginning to feel 
angry in a way that I should not have countenanced in anyone 
else—Jack, for instance. And Flossie had resumed her celestial 
expression, and had a distant look in her blue eyes that made 
me feel a veritable antique. 1 would practise that look in my 
room to-night; it would take off six years at least. But I 
forgot—we shared a room, so | could not! 

Suddenly Flossie was inspired to make another remark. 
“’m hungry, and, what’s more, | don’t believe there is a 
Suicides’ Cemetery. Cousin Jack’s mistaken.” 

That annoyed me; besides, Jack had been there, so how 
could he be mistaken? ‘My dear child,” I said, in my grand 
duchess voice, ‘‘ there is one, and we’ll see it to-morrow.” 

“Tt will scarcely be a cheerful place to spend a nice sunny 
morning in,” she remarked, as we turned to come back. 

“It will be no worse than—than we deserve after gambling,” 
I muttered, and Flossie smiled, as well she might, because she 
had not gambled. Back at the hotel once more, I asked the pale- 
eyed chef de reception to direct me. He trembled visibly, 
almost audibly, and I foresaw his answer: ‘‘ Madame, there is 
not sucha place. I regret, but nevair have I heard he 
whispered, in an agitated voice. 

“Oh, but there is,” I persisted, and he began to throw his 
hands about and jerk his eyebrows. 

‘* Madame, je vous assure; but suicides, then—-pardon, you 
make erreur.” 
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week, from localities as far apart as Kegent’s Park and 
Westminster. In the former case I had finished my business 
with a dealer, and had left his shop; but some question came 
into my mind, and, after doubts as to whether it was worth 
the trouble had been listened to and rejected, I went back. 
There a fresh view of the shelves happened to present itself, and 
in a dark corner of them there was a veritable bit of Lowesby. 
This was most delightful, but, two days later, when hurrying to 
Victoria Station, my way took me past a length of window 
which, with the back wall of the shop, encloses a wedge-shaped 
space devoted to the usual objects to be found in a bric-a-brac 
dealer’s store. In the extreme point of the wedge was my 
second bottle, of similar form and style of decoration to the first, 
but larger. It took a lot of shifting of furniture, etc., before it 
could be reached. In the end I lost my train, but gained my 
bottle, and I have not the least expectation of ever meeting with 
another. Belonging to meis yet one other Lowesby specimen— 
a flower-basket of red clay (terra-cotta), ornamented with 
impressed classical figures. ‘This was the result of an advertise- 
ment in an art magazine simply asking for specimens of 
Lowesby ware. No reply. A year and a-half passed by, and 
the matter had been stowed away in the limbo of forgotten 
things when a reply came, and through it I got the basket of the 
desired ware. ALFRED BILLson. 


LRUT #7. 


Then I lost some of the calm that marks the Vere de Vere, 
and I said: ** Oh, absurd; why make a mystery? Iam nota 
child!”” That was a mistake. I believe he raised his eyes to 
heaven and murmured something about perfect faith in what 
Madame said, but—and then began a long muttered incantation; 
at least, so it sounded as I swept away towards the lift. Yes, 
the lift was working—it was its good week ; it ‘ took ill,” as my 
Irish gardener callsit, on alternate weeks. Marie, our pretty and 
confidential chambermaid, was the next to be questioned. I 
adjured her to tell the truth, and she threw her head back and 
broke into a gay peal of laughter. 

‘‘ Alors, dites donc, Madame, you wish to finish—hew is it 
you say ?—Madame will be made finish ?”’ she cried, and wiped 
her pretty eyes on the corner of her apron. 

‘‘ Where is it, Marie ?’’ | demanded again, sternly, and she 
became grave. 

“Ah, Madame, it is not Marie who knows. Why then 
should there be a cemetery for such? We do not permit the 
suicides here.” 

‘‘ There was one in this hotel last month. Which room ?”’ 
I asked, and fixed her with my eye. She hurriedly crossed 
herself. 

“‘Vingt- six,” she whispered. Thank goodness, far from 
mine! 

“ Man—young ?” I whispered back, and she nodded. 

“Oh oui, Madame, et bien gentiil. 11 avait de bon coeur, ce 
Monsieur.” 

I stopped her. ‘* Don’t—it’s horrible--c’est horrible,” 1 
explained in a louder voice as Flossie appeared. ‘It is very 
wicked—trés méchant—to kill one’s self.” 

I did my duty, and Marie nodded intelligently and sighed. 

“Ah oui, Madame et Mademoiselle, le bon Dieu n’aime pas 
ces surprises je crois. Alors——” 

“And the cemetery?” I put in quietly. Then she 
remembered to forget. 

‘Oh la la, Madame,” she laughed, gaily. ‘* Never—never 
have I heard——” 

“Oh come, Flossie, wherever Truth shall be found, it won’t 
be in Monte Carlo,” I murmured as we opened our door. 

‘Goodness no, Cousin Helen; it will be found on English 
shores, hall-marked with the British lion on it, all correct.” 

I looked at the girl. It was unusual for her to be facetious, 
and she read anxiety in my face. 

‘| have been asking two waiters and the lift man about 
that cemetery, and they all swore nevair had they heard. It 
makes my brain go round.” 

We dressed in silence. She used the long glass in the 
wardrobe and I the one at the dressing-table, and once as she 
came across for something she caught my eye and almost 
unconsciously she murmured, ‘Nom d’un tonnere, Madame, 
jamais is 

“Flossie, such expressions are very objectionable—you 
mustn’t pick them up,” I said, and rustled into my dowagerly 
black silk. 

“T feel it would be easy to make one general smash of the 
whole Decalogue in this place, Cousin Heien, They lie and 
steal and swindle so smilingly, so politely here—you somehow 
lose your bearings?” 

Good heavens, what a sentiment! I stared at her as she 
stood in her short pink petticoat gazing at me, and decided if I 
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tramped every inch of Monte Carlo barefoot I would find that 
cemetery to-morrow, I had such faith in it as an antidote to 
undue levity. So I talked like a mother to her, and later, when 
she went to bed, I advised phenacetin, which she refused. As | 
was just falling into a delicious doze, I heard her bang her pillow 
viciously and mutter, * I'll interview every grave-digger on the 
Riviera to-morrow.” Well, we did, with a few exceptions. We 
literally entombed a man who was putting the finishing touches 
to the interior of a grave in the cemetery at Monaco. He 
snarled at my question and tried to scramble out, but we rather 
got in his way. 

‘*You must know. A man loses all his money at the Casino 

he is in despair; he shoots himself. What happens? Where 
do you bury him?” I demanded in excellent French. 

He smiled unpleasantly—very. ‘*‘ Madame dreams. I do 
ot bury such; the Church forbids.” 

‘but he must be buried somewhere. You dig his grave 
certainly—where?” I glanced round the cemetery. Four high 
walls, and as it stood on the hillside, a most exquisite scene lay 
below. The blue Mediterranean, with many white and red sailed 
yachts, feluccas laden with fruit, and Monaco, guilty sentinel, 
author of so much evil and misery, thrusting, as it were, its great 
cathedral forth to impress the world with its Christianity. 

“I—I dig only the graves of respectable people. Never 
have [——” 

We fled at that, vanquished for the time being, and wandered 
up the hillside, beyond the cemetery walls. Just as we were going 
to sit down and rest, a little barefooted girl ran past us. 1 suppose 
it was habit made me ask her our daily question. Flossie 
declared she curtsied, but I reminded her we were in republican 
France. Oh wonder of wonders! She pointed to the top of the 
cemetery wall just a little beyond us. ‘It is there, Madame.” 
In a dazed way I told her to lead and we would follow. We 
climbed the litthke mountain path, just under the wall of the 
Christian cemetery, and turning the corner came on high wooden 
barricades, taking the place of gates. Flossie climbed up them, 
and I turned to the child. 

‘*\Who digs these graves?” [ asked. 

‘The man Madame has been talking to yonder.” 

Then the little thing waited while I climbed up, but at first 
| couid see nothing for the mist before my eyes. Poor, poor 
things! And this was the end of everytking—to lie in this 
hideous, walled corner, among a mass of tangled weeds, just a 
stick over the place you lie in, with a number on it, one of eternity’s 
convicts. And beyond the wall—what a gorgeous setting ! 

“They are buried at midnight, Madame—but, no, certainly 
there is no service for sach. What would you, Madame? They 
have taken their own lives; it is not permit,” was the child’s 
information, given very seriously and with perfect faith in the 
righteousness of such a custom. I gave her money and told her 
she might go, and she disappeared. I disliked her sentiments. 
I‘lossie counted the sticks with their numbers on. I think she 
said that there were about nine or ten. The officials do not 
allow more than a certain number to be up—it reflects on the 
morals of the place; but they have their own registers, though 
officially they would deny anything and everything. As we 


Fr our rarer 
British moths 
none has had 

a more chequered and 
romantic history than 
the Rannoch Beauty 
(Nyssia lapponaria). 
The first, a male, was 
found asleep on one of 
the piers of the land- 
ing-stage at Dall, on 
the south shore of 
Loch Rannoch, in 
1871, by a professional 
entomologist named 
Warrington. It was 
identified in London, 
and sold in Stevens's 
auction-room in Covent 
Garden for £14,a most 
remarkable sum _ for 
one small moth. Years 
passed, but no further 
captures of the insect were made, and gradually it began to 
be suspected that Warrington had not caught it in Perthshire 
at all, but had received it from abroad. The insect was, I am 
told, parted with in disgust by its owner for 30s. The Rannoch 
district, like the New Forest in England, has always been noted 
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prepared to clamber down, a common instinct made us both take 
the roses from our belts and throw them as near the several 
sticks as we could. 

“Christ have mercy!’ murmured Flossie; and I answered 
“ Don’t fear; He will.” 

So we went in silence down the hill to the Monaco Road 
below, feeling as if we had learnt some lessons and intended to 
practise them. But I suddenly met the perjured grave-digger, 
and my evil spirit conquered. ; 

“Why did you not tell me the truth? We have seen, just 
now, the Suicides’ Cemetery.” I said. 

He shouldered his spade slowly. “ Madame did not give 
me time,” he remarked, and passed on. 

Flossie gave me a look. ‘‘ Come along,” she said; ‘let us 
hear what the others say.” 

The chef de reception swung the door open and bowed, and 
Flossie cowardly made for the desk for letters. a 

“That cemetery,” I began, haughtily, “ where suicides are 
buried, you will perhaps be interested to hear, is on the Monaco 
Road, behind the Christian cemetery.” 

He bowed superbly. ‘* Madame has been much amused?” 
he enquired, deferentially. 

‘‘Much—at my inability to elicit the truth from man, 
woman or ” I was going to add “child,” but I remembered 
it was a child who had told me. 

‘‘Marie!” I cried, as she opened my door for me; ‘“ why 
did you tell mea lie? I have seen that cemetery.” 

No! Marie was not going to blush for that! 

“ Ah, so Madame found it. Hélas! what a sad promenade 
for Ja jeune demoiselle!” en 

** Shall you confess that lie when you go to confession ?”” ] 
asked her, but she only laughed and said, ‘‘Oh la la, Madame, 
it is so little it shall be forgotten before | bring Madame’s hot 
water.” 

Next day I talked to the gorgeous official at the Casino door. 
He had forgotten me, so | said, ‘‘ Where is the Suicides’ 
Cemetery!” He jumped, then struck the same attitude as 
before. ‘* Madame wishes——” 

“The Suicides’ Cemetery ?”’ I said, shortly, drawing on my 
white kid gloves. 

He shook his head blandly. 
Nevair have——”’ 

“Oh, pardon me! I can enlighten you.” 

I told him slowly and distinctly where it was, and as I shook 

out my parasol preparatory to opening it, I said softly, ‘* You 
will have no excuse for not telling the truth next time, will 
you?” 
é For one instant he looked honest, as he sighed gustily, ‘Ah, 
Madame, alas! yes. I shall have the excuse always. The 
truth—it is not always good for some—milk for babes, meat for 
men——”’ 

“Lies for women ?” 

“Alas! yes, Madame—pleasant, gentle ones to disguise the 
sadness People came between us, and I left the place. But 
it’s all true—every word. Alas! ~ 

BertTHa RADFORD SUTTON. 
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for its many rare and 
local insects, and on 
this account for many 
years one or more pro- 
fessional entomologists 
lived near the loch. 
But, in spite of 
every effort on their 
part and the more 
casual search of other 
entomological visitors, 
the Beauty was not 
found again for twenty- 
four years. In 1895, 
however, Mr. W. M. 
Christy reported that 
he had taken  speci- 
mens in Scotland and 
had bred a consider- 
able number, but gave 
no more exact locality, 
lest it should be exter- 
minated. His only ob- 
servation on its life history was that the caterpiilar fed on birch 
and hawthorn—a remark true, but most misleading, since it only 
eats these trees in captivity. In the summer of 1899 I paid my 
first visit to Kinloch Rannoch, and early in August, on the last 
night of my stay, went out with my mother to look for a 
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particular moth at a 
place which had been 
described to me. 
Losing the way, we 
decided to search the 
heather blossom, and 
with a lantern each 
found a large cater- 
pillar on the stem of 
arush. They closely 
resembled those of the 
Brindled Beauty, so 
common in London 
squares, but did not 
seem quite familiar, 
and to make certain 
of identifying them I 
killed and _ preserved 
one. The other 
pupated in a day or 
two. It was not till 
April 27th, 1900, that 
I realised what a prize 
I had stumbled upon, 
for on that day a 
female Rannoch 
Beauty emerged. In 
the same spring a pro- 
fessional entomologist, 
Renton, found some 
of the perfect insects, 
also by accident. He THE 
had spent some time 

at Kinloch, and on the last day of his visit stooped to drink ata 
small burn, the very burn near which I had found my caterpillars, 
and saw one of the moths sitting on a sprig of heather; others 
he found near. It was thus established beyond all doubt that 
Warrington did actually discover the insect, but it is remarkable, 
in view of its gregarious and extremely local habits, that neither 
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he nor anyone else should have found another near Dall. 
Probably the male he caught had wandered a considerable 
distance. Strange also is the coincidence that Renton and 
myself should have found it accidentally and independently 
within a few months after it had remained undiscovered in the 
district for nearly thirty years. 

In subsequent visits I succeeded in finding eggs, caterpillars 
and moths in several places as far as ten miles from the original 
spot, and from the eggs I bred a considerable number of 
moths. But even with our present knowledge of its habits, 
it has not yet been found in any other part of the Highlands. 
It is one of those members of an Arctic fauna left stranded 
in isolated parts of Europe. In the intervening areas it has died 
out, owing to the gradual change to a more temperate climate, 
which took place after the glacial epochs. It is still found in the 
Eastern Engadine and, as ‘ts name suggests, in Lapland. Like 
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several of our spring 
geometrid moths, it 
has a wingless female, 
though the male is 
fully winged. The 
female is black, with 
orange speckling, and 
an orange stripe down 
the back. Perfectly 
globular in shape, and 
with four tiny flaps 
to represent the wings, 
it is covered with long 
hair, black in colour, 
with white tips, and 
locks most suitably 
clothed to withstand 
the frost and snow, 
which it must often 
encounter. It is curi- 
ously like the web of a 
small spider which is 
always spun round the 
withered flower-heads 
of the  cross-leaved 
heath, and I have been 
misled by these webs 
again andagain. The 
male is very beautiful, 
with delicate  semi- 
transparent grey 
wings. Like the 
female, it hasan orange 
stripe down the back, and also one along the front edge of 
each fore wing. The antenne are plumed, and on the body 
and thorax are hairs similar to those on the female, but longer. 
The moths appzar in early April, and sit on the stems of the 
heath or bog myrtle, very rarely on a rock. The female lays 200 
to 300 eggs, which are green or, more rarely, yellow or brown, 
and are generally placed inside the corolla of old dried blossoms 
of cross-leaved heath. But she is not very particular, and will 
place them with her long ovipositor in any handy crack. I often 
see them laid in the sheath of a dead reed and occasionally in a 
crack in a bit of dead bark, or even ina tarred post. Fortunately 
the young black and white caterpillars are prodigiously active, 
and soon find some suitable food and settle down, hiding by day 
and feeding in the evening. In nature they appear to live 
entirely on the cross-leaved heath (Erica tetralix} ‘and the 
sweetgale or bog-myrtle, both of which plants are only found in 
the dampest and most barren parts of the moorland. The full- 
grown caterpillar varies from pale brown to deep chocolate in 
colour, and is ornamented with fine black specks and stripes. 
It has in addition a series of yeliow spots in pairs down the back 
and yellow lateral stripes. The chrysalis lies just under the 
surface of the earth, and remains there from August till the 
following April, or even fora year longer. The date of emergence 
is definitely fixed as early as September. Those which will emerge 
next spring become dark and contain a moth almost fully formed. 
The habit is of advantage, for if unfavourable weather destroys 
them one year, half the brood remain to emerge the next and 
carry on the race. E. A. Cockayne. 
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NOSTELL PRIORY, 
YORHASHIRE, 


A SEAT OF : 


LORD 


—— 
————— 





N the parish of Wragby, five miles out of Wakefield by the 

Doncaster road, are the park-palings of Nostell Priory, 

a great stone house in a park. These wooded lands are 

written down in Domesday as part of that great holding of 

Iltert de Lacy, who came in with the Conqueror, winning 

such migity plunder of fields and woods that the tale of his 

Yorkshire possessions fills seven pages of the record, the whole 

coming afterwards to be known as the Honour of Pomfret from 
the castle which shepherded all these manors. 

But Nostell soon became church lands, the seat of a rich 
priory. <A ring of hermits, seeking holiness in lonely places 
under green boughs, made their encampment and wattled their 
huts in these woods. Now it chanced when King Henry 
Beauclerk was travelling through Yorkshire to the further 
North that Ralph, his clerk and confessor, fell sick and was 
left behind at Pomfret. When Master Ralph was whole again, 
being a man who loved horse and hound, he rode out for his 
disport in Nostell Woods, and there in the thickets he found the 
little company of hermits. Being, as we may imagine of a 
king’s chaplain, one who lay warm o' nights and supped well at 
a full table, he was mightily taken with those men who had gone 
out from all the comforts of hall and bower. Therefore, when 
he came again into the royal household he prayed the King to 
make a foundation of Austin canons here in the woods, a priory 
which should house these hermits of Nostell. Thus Nostell rose 
under the care of the King and of Robert de Lacy, the son of 
the Conqueror’s great baron. The Lacys were all free givers to 
Holy Church—Robert’s son was founder to Kirkstall—and at 
Nostell Robert gave the priory site, while the King gave churches 
and lands. Mills and fishings, oxgangs of land, tofts, woods and 
rents are written down plentifully in the charter book of the 
priory. St. Oswald was its patron, a brave king-saint who died 
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sword in hand, much to be honoured of North Countrymen with 
a nice taste in sword-play, and therefore among the gifts to 
St. Oswald of Nostell were the church of St. Oswald in 
‘‘Macerfeld’’—where was the saint’s last battle-field—and the 
church of Bamborough, where his holy arm had been hung on a pole 
by Penda the fierce. Nostell was rich from the first, for habenti 
dabitur is the word for priories as for men. It hadthe right of holding 
a fair at St. Oswald’s-tide, was toll-free by a charter of Henry II., 
and later kings gave that privilege of free-warren so precious 
to a country-bred prior and to canons who were brothers and 
uncles of hard-riding squires. The Nostell prior was at times 
summoned to sit in the King’s Parliament with bishops and 
mitred abbots, and Nostell had a name for hospitality even in 
hospitable Yorkshire. Enough of the history of its priors remains 
to make a gallery of word-portraits. Here was Robert the meek, 
who asked in his death agony for a grave among the worms and 
the nettles, and here was John of the Isle, the English speech on 
whose tongue was mingled with the words of the Danes or 
Saxons “according to the ancient habit of his upland country- 
side.” He came by an ill end, did Prior John of the Isle, for 
bullying Robert Bosville, the constable of Pomfret who robbed 
the Nostell brewhouse of its malt, had a grudge against him. 
Scolding and blustering, Bosville raged terribly at Prior John, 
and the poor prior seeing before him, red with anger, the godless 
soldier who had killed his servant by Gerard’s Mill and nailed his 
head to a bridge end, was taken with so deadly a fear for 
his own life that his speech left him for evermore. This 
visitation was not without its inconvenience for the canons. John 
of the Isle, as it seems, had no hand fora pen and kept the list of 
the priory’s debtors in his head. So when it went abroad that 
dumbness had stricken him, many wicked ones forgot their debts 
to St. Oswald. How clearly, too, comes Prior John of Dewsbury 
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from the chronicler’s pen—tall and plump, with small hands and 
thin voice, little given to letters, but kind to underlings and a good 
neighbour even to the brutal Bosville. And Prior Richard of 
Wombwell, the jolly hunter loving strong drink and bold drinkers, 
who died of an apoplectic stroke which befel him as he rode 
home from taking his wicked pleasures at Pomfret. 

They lived well, these priors of Nostell; the better for that 
they never broached the priory’s riches to rival Fountains or 
Kirkstall with a towering church. Prior Comyn was the last of 
them, the uncle of Armigill Waad, that English Columbus who 
sailed the Newfoundland voyage in 1536. It was in Comyn’s 
time that the Lord Cardinal of York lay here two nights on his 
road to York, and we may read in the book of Cavendish, who 
came with him, how Wolsey confirmed children all the long day 
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at Nostell from eight in the mu:ning until supper-time. There 
is, indeed, a name in the list of priors later than that of Comyn, 
but this was Robert Ferrar, who was here, as it seems, but 
as a ready tool for the surrender of the priory into the King’s 
hands. He died Bishop of St. David’s, burned alive at 
Carmarthen. 

It may be believed that King Henry’s commissioners had 
shocking tales to tell of these canons of Nostell, these hunters and 
free-livers. If we may believe the half of their report Nostell 
Priory was the pleasant vices’ country seat. In other ways, 
Nostell was not entirely displeasing to them, for Dr. Leigh, the 
fattest and most pompous of visiting commissioners, secured a 
grant to himself, for his good service, and for a sum of eleven 
hundred and odd pounds in gold, of the site of the priory with its 
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church and bell-tower and a magnificent estate of its lands. 
By his will he settled it for life on his wife, with remainder 
to his brother’s son, Thomas. That brother’s son conveyed 
all his interest therein to his aunt, the commissioner’s widow, 
who was living at St. Oswald’s, comforted by a _ second 
husband. 

Nostell was not long in Dr. Leigh’s line. Church lands 
were notoriously restless holding, and Nostell has shown this uneasy 
quality to the full. Thus when Dame Joan Challoner’s only 
daughter Catherine inherited Nostell and wedded the Lord 
Mountjoy, my lord and my lady were soon mortgaging and treating 
for sale. Sir Thomas Gargrave of Kinsley was the purchaser of 
Nostell, whicn brought ill-luck with it for his house. This Sir 
Thomas Gargrave, a brave soldier and a wise councillor, had 
hitherto avoided church lands. Queen Elizabeth and her keen 
little Minister put great faith in the Yorkshire knight, whose name 
is scattered up and down the State papers of the time, he 
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being Vice-President of the Council of the North, the man 
who, when the North was up in rebellion with the Northern 
Earls, held for the Queen Pomfret Castle and the bridges and 
fords. He had grown rich in his Queen’s service, and, being a 
Wakefield man, had bought West Riding lands, notably Kinsley 
Park, where he lived for years before the difficulties of his niece, 
the Lady Mountjoy, persuaded him to his first purchase of those 
church lands, so temptingly cheap. He, at least, died in undis- 
turbed possession, and was laid to his rest in Wragby Church, 
having settled his estates and made his last protestation of 
justification by faith and not by works. Sir Cotton Gargrave, 
his son, had likewise peace, and an inventory of goods taken after 
Sir Cotton had died in the green-hung bed of his “ new great 
chamber” shows that Nostell was then a dwelling-house with 
many good rooms therein, probably the prior’s lodging adapted 
for lay use. The ill-luck came in the third generation. Sir 
Cotton was twice married. Of his sons by the first wife, a 
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Fairfax, Robert was slain while still a mere lad in a skirmish 
in the Gray’s Inn Fields; while Thomas, the heir, came by a 
worse fate. A violent man, he made indeed a most shameful end at 
the gallows for the foul murder of a poor serving-lad. Dodsworth, 
writing about a long generation later, tells us that the boy was 
poisoned by the squire, who burned the victim’s body in his kitchen 
oven. His “mournful widow” lived on for nearly forty years, as her 
epitaph tells us; and his only child, a daughter, made as an 
elderly spinster a match below her rank. Thomas’s half-brother 
and heir, Sir Richard Gargrave, was fain to strengthen with 
letters patent under the Great Seal the title of an estate which 
came from a felon. Nostell was not long with this gay and 
wasteful knight, who when sheriff scattered money among the 
Wakefield crowd that they might remember how wise a King 
and how generous a sheriff kind Heaven had sent them. Two 
centuries had passed, when Hunter, the antiquary, found old 
Nostell folk recalling how Sir Richard, for want of other sport, 
would play “ put” with himself, right hand against left, for a pot of 
ale. He sold away the priory, and old Dodsworth found him living 
for sanctuary in the Temple, having consumed all the rich 
estates of his grandfather, and picking up such charities as were 
cast him by creditors who had parchment reasons for desiring 
that he should outlive his mother. The grandson of the great 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, who had once boasted that he could ride in 
his own land from Wakefield to Doncaster, made his last journey 
by road with some poor packmen and died in a wayside alehouse 
with his head pillowed on a pack-saddle. 

William Ireland of High Holborn, a Lancashire man born, 
was the Nostell purchaser, and his son, Sir Francis, was the next 
seller. A rich Farmer of the Customs, Sir John Wolstenholme of 
London, had bought Nostell and the curse of uneasy ownership 
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for £10,000. His son, broken by the Parliament's heavy fine upon 
the Farmers of the Customs, went bankrupt after his most 
promising son was killed at Marston Moor, and Nostell again 
came to market. Another London merchant was ready with the 
purchase-money, and the lands at last yielded to stable ownership 
for a century and a-half. The Winns of Nostell were Welshmen 
in the sixteenth century, rising in London with George Winn, 
Queen Elizabeth’s draper, who bought a grant of arms in 1604. 
Rowland Wjnn, a merchant, was the nominal purchaser of 
Nostell in 1654, conveying it a few weeks later to his brother, Sir 
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George, who was a baronet at the Restoration for his services to 
exiled Royalty. He lived and died here, and had his burial in 
Wragby Church, to which many Winns have since been carried. 
For six generations the son succeeded the father until the Trafalgar 
year, when, Sir Rowland Winn, the sixth baronet, dying intestate, 
the estates passed to the son of his only sister, who had married 
a Mr. Williamson from York. John Williamson, a child of eleven, 
took his uncle’s name and arms, being succeeded, on his untimely 
death at Rome in 1817, by his brother Charles, whose son Rowland, 
Conservative Whip in the House, was given one of that batch of 
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a dozen peerages distributed in June and July of 1885. 
ltemembering an ancient name of his Nostell lands, he chose the 
title of Lord St. Oswald, and his son, the second peer, is the 
present lord of Nostell. 

Leland the antiquary saw on his Northern travels that the 
Nostell house acquired by Dr. Leigh was “ exceeding great and 
fair,” but that house has passed away. Sir Rowland Winn, the 
fourth baronet, was the builder of the present pile, the first 
building of any consequence planned by young James Paine, the 
excellent classical architect to whom we owe our old bridges at 
Kew and Richmond. Paine says he was but nineteen years old 
when he devised Nostell, which would give 1735 as the date for 
the beginning of the work. Vast as the house’s bulk may be, it 
was not large enough for the fancy of Sir Rowland’s son, who 
had designs from Adam for four new wings, of which only one 
was finished when his death brought reason to Nostell. This 
baronet bought many of the pictures which are the chief treasures 
of the house. He had married the daughter of Mr. Henshaw, 
husband of the daughter of Edward Roper, the old fox-hunter of 
Well Hall, who represented the line of Sir Thomas More’s faithful 
daughter. This may have persuaded him to buy from Lady 
Dering her share in that famous picture of the More family, which 
she and Lady Winn had inherited as co-heiresses from their father, 
Mr. Henshaw, and in which all the generations of Erasmus’s 
“ Moricae”’ are represented together. The lad who died at Rome in 
1817 and his brother Charles Williamson Winn made a museum 
of this great house by collecting here their Roman purchases of 
statuary and vases, until the classical note asserted itself everywhere 
in this sombre classical palace set down in the Yorkshire woodlands, 
under whose boughs Robin Hood met the Pinder of Wakefield. 

The deer still feed among the trees as in the days of Robin 
Hood and George a Green, and before the great house, planned 
on the grand tour of a Georgian baronet, lies the pool, named at 
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the founding of the priory in the deed of Acelin, brother of 
Robert de Dai, who gave to the prior “the wood which is above 
the pond of St. Oswald.” Paine the architect can have had little 
sympathy for the memories about his site, but the shade of Prior 
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Richard Wombwell might at least have saved him from the 
capital error of planning a kitchen so far from the dining-room 
as to make the production of a hot dish at the lord’s table depend 
upon a miracle of swift serving. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE RovyAL GARDENS, KEW. 

HESE notes are cor fined, for the most part, to plants seen recently 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew, that wonderful living herbarium of 
flowers from all parts of the world, and set out in a way to please 
the senses. How different from botanic gardens of fifty years ago, 
when the plants were so arranged that only the most earnest 
botanical student felt satisfied; the flowers made no appeal to 

the heart—they were in batialions. with a big label to hide their beauty. 
lhis is all changed, and the lessons conveyed by the flowers are made sweeter 
and more instructive. Daffodils of a hundred varieties flutter in the wind, 
Bluebells are making the grass sky blue with their flowers, and alpires are 
openirg rapidly in the watm sunshine on the rock garden. Flowers are 
everywhere, all distinctly labelled, and teaching those who wish to learn that 
the great plant world is peopled with a legion of citizens. We wish the 
labelling of trees were even more fully carried out, such, for instance, as is 
done in the case of the Cedar of Lebanon. The information given is as 


exposed to the sun, with, if possible, a cool moist bottom. The ways of 
planting vary, of course, according to the character of the species and varieties 
selected. The rather free-growing and taller Heaths, like lusitanica and 
arborea, may be planted in informal groups on sloping banks, or more 
sparsely with a dwarfer species like E. carnea as the groundwork.  E, lusi- 
tanica and E. arborea, being somewhat tender, are only seen at their best in 
the South and West, but beautiful effects have been obtained by p!anting them 
in irregular and scat'ered groups on grassy slopes. The natural grouping of 
Gorse and Broom suggests a way of using the many Heaths. I. mediterranea 
and its varieties, a beautiful group, and much hardier than the two species 
just mentioned, have flowers of shades of purple and white. Delightful 
effects are possible when they are planted in bold, informal groups, especially 
on sloping banks or ground, their flowers appearing over a period of ten or 
tweive weeks. Dwarf Heaths, like E. carnea, E. c. alba, cinerea, etc., may 
be used as edgings to beds of Heathy plants. Our favourite dwarf Heath is 
I. carnea, which is a picture of rosy colouring in Messrs. Fisher, Son and 
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follows, and sufficiently instructive and concise to quote here: ‘‘ Cedar of 
Lebanon, Cedrus Libani; Nat. Ord. Coniferze, native of the mountains of 
Syria ane of Mount Taurus in Celicia. Its best-known habitat, however, is 
Mount Lebanon. The Cedars of Lebanon are frequently alluded to in Holy 
Writ. The species was introduced to Britain about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and magnificent specimens are to be found in the old parks 
and gardens of this country. It is the most majestic of all coniferous trees 
hardy in this climate, and its flat, wide-spreading branches cive to it a 
peculiarly distinct appearance. The wood has a resinous odour, but is of no 
particular value.” A useful note indesd. Improvements are constantly 
being made, and one of the most recent is the 


HEATH GARDEN 
near the Rose dell and pagoda. We saw this gathering of all that is most 
beautiful in the Heath world on a mild April day, when the sunshine, softened 
by a shimmering haze from the river, seemed to impart a fresh and new beauty 
to the flowers. Erica carnea (the Winter Heath) was a rosy mist, a surface of 
flowers, and surely this is queen of hardy winter and early spring flowering 
shrubs, a race which should be more seen in the English garden, especially 
where the soil is peaty and naturally adapted to their cultivation. A special 
chapter is devoted to the family in ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” 
and there they are referred to as being happiest in a peaty soil. The great 
Heath nurseries are all on soil of that nature, but it is not essential. A 
loamy medium can, by adding leaf-mould and, if necessary, sand, be made 
to suit all the Ileaths, and some, such as E. cinerea and E. mediterranea, 
are quite at home on a cakcareous soil. Choose positions for them well 
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Sibray’s well-known nursery at Handsworth, near Sheffield. The flowers seem 
to be filled with the winter sunshine, and last several weeks in beauty unless the 
weather is unkind. Other good ones are the Scotch Heather (E. cinerea), its 
varieties atrosanguinea and atropurpurea, the Dorset Heath (E. ciliaris), the Bell 
Heather (E. Tetralix), Cornish Heath (E. vagans) and E. vulgaris, the Caliuna, 
as it is also callec, of mountain and moor, the most beautiful variety of this 
being the crimson-flowered Alporti. Heaths, whether planted as suggested, or 
confined to a garden by themselves, are beautiful to see when in the full 
flowering time, especially when, as at Kew, tne garden is set among Pines. 
Heath and Pines make a happy marriage. Mention of Heaths reminds one 
of the beauty of a Heath path. We have in mind such a path in a Surrey 
garden. It is 12ft. wide and of great length, sufficiently so to give the 
impression of a misty sea of purple paling in the distance when the Heather 
is in bloom. The Common Heather is the plant used, and moving takes 
place onceayear. As the owner of this garden of the Heathy path says: ‘‘It is 
not so dry as a gravel path, but a good deal drier than grass, and has a 
pleasant feeling of elasticity that is absent in common turf.” 


CAMELLIAS IN FLOWER Ou'rDoorRs. 

A pleasant picture in the.Royal Gardens in mid-April was the Camellia 
flowering delightiully outdoors in the dell of Rhododendrons near the garden 
of Bamboos. The dell is sheltered from cold winds, and in a measure from 
sharp frosts; but the fact that the Camellia, a ter a winter of exceptional 
severity, bursts into bloom when the spring sunshine smiles upon it should not 
be overlooked. One may care little for the waxy, formal flower of the green- 
house, but ia the open this shrub presents another phase. It is evergreen ; 
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there is beauty in the glossy, abundant leafage, and the flowers gleam from~ 


among this mass of shining greenery. The half-double-flowered Donckelaari 
was splashed wih rose, a d in full bloom, too, were the double blush, the 
type, Camellia japonica, and other varieties, all in robust health, without a 
trace of the frosts or cold winds. We have more than once contended that 
the Camel.ia is an evergreen shrub with much to commend it. Mr. Scrase 
Dickens, who is one of our most enthusiastic amateur gardeners, is much 
interested in the Camellia for outdoor planting, and recommends for this 
purpose those varieties which bloom late and start late into growth, such as 
Chandleri elegans or anemoneeflora. The following hints, too, may be useful 
with regard to cultivation: ‘‘ Camellias appear to grow in almost any aspect, 
but are naturally sun-lovers ; and though preferring peat, they will do in most 
other soils, provided that there is no lime present. The points of the young 
shoots are very sensitive to drcught, so should be protected until well estab- 
lished, by light mulching or a surrounding growth, from the risk of being 
withered up by a fierce sun striking the ground in which they are starting. 
Unlike many other shrubs, they seem to have the advantage of being exempt 
from the destructive attention of rabbits.” The Camellias at Kew were a 
bright spot on that mid-April day. 
RANDOM NOTES. 

Rhododendron nobleanum.—This beautiful Rhododendron is full of 
flowers in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and has been so for some weeks. It seems 
to be one of the only kind in tloom early in the spring in the dell, the plants 
there having attained considerable breadth and height. Amidst the wealth of 
shrubs the flowers shone with colour, their shade of rose deeper in some 
clusters than in others, and heightened by the warm green of the foliage. 
We recommend this variety to those who wish for colour in the woodland 
early in the year. Covered with flowers is a large shrub of the variety 
General Cunningham ; it has not the brilliancy of flower-colouring shown in 
nobleanum, but it is interesting ; the clusters are not large, and the white 
petals are marked with chocolate spots. 

Zhe Mayflower.—A bunch of the Mayflower (Epigzea repens) from 
Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knaphill Nursery, Woking, reminds one of a flower 
which has been suggested as the national flower of America. It is one of 
those shy little shrubs whose modesty prevents the world seeing more of its 
fragrant little pink-tinted clusters. It is not happy everywhere, and shrinks 
into the shade when it can, the flowers sent by Mr. Waterer having been 
gathered from plants sheltered by the glorious Rhododendrons for which 
Knaphill is famous, It grows in the shade of the pines in America, and 
must have a peaty soil and similar conditions here if it is to prove a success. 
The scent from these little clusters is as sweet as that from the Mezereon, 
which is in bloom about the same seascn. 

Primroses of Beautiful Colourings.—One of the joys of spring in the 
garden of the writer is the flowering of the coloured Primroses, and we are 
happy in having a very beautiful series, the plants having been sent by 
Mr Crook, who has succeeded through many years of patient work in 
obtaining a collection in which an inferior shade is unusual. The plants like 
a shady border, and the warm ieds and crimsons are particularly bright, 
gleaming among the soft green leaves. Its strength and variety of 
beautiful colours make the Primrose valuable as a garden flower, but it is 
only by persistent weeding out of poor forms that the series is kept true. 
Once an inferior seedling appears it should be rooted out without hesitation. 
Of the bunch-flowered Primroses, raised by Miss Jekyll in her beautiful 
garden at Munstead Wood, Godalming, we have written on more than one 
occasion. It is interesting to knowthat Messrs. Sutton and Sons of Reading 
are sending out this group this spring. These are distinguished by the 
variety of the yellow shades, not for the crimson. Warm orange, apricot, 
primrose and white are the chief colours, and the big handsome flowers 
appear in clusters on strong stems. Such Primroses make a great show in 
the garden in spring. 

ants Attractive to Queen Wasps.—A correspondent to a contemporary 
recently mentioned that Cotoneaster Simonsi when in blossom in May and 
June collects these pests in large numbers. One year in early summer 2,050 
were caught with a butterfly net, neaily all on these shrubs. Centaurea 
montana was named by a correspondent to COUNTRY LIFE last year as a 
plant attractive to the queen wasp, and it is interesting to know of another, 


CUCKOO-TIME. 

a ELL, neighbour! An’ have ’ee heard the cuckoo 
yet to year?” The sun is shining on the 
silvery April rain, and a rainbow waxes bright 
against the dark shadow of the cloud. Already 
a chorus of song rises from hedgerow and wood, 

and pale green stalks of cowslips, short, stout and showing as yet 

only here and therea yellow petal, are sprinkled over the meadow. 

“Now, I thought I did, away down toward the brook, 
maybea half-an-hour agone. If I did ’twur but once. For | 
hearkened, but he never hollared again. An’, to be sure, it mid 
ha’ been only some nog-headed bwoy.” 

This, or something akin to it, is a frequent conversation just 
now, when every living thing is beginning to feel the sap press 
and the blood run warm. For the note of the cuckoo is truly a 
promise that winter is left behind; and, although there may still 
be frost of an early morning, the bite is gone from the north wind 
when the sun is so high. Moreover, the hearing the cuckoo for 
the first time, like seeing the new moon, had once a significance, 
and customs founded on belief are apt to linger after the 
superstitions are forgotten. It was as unlucky to hear the cuckoo 
from within doors as to first see the new moon through glass. 
Our ancestors also turned their money at the earliest call of the 
cuckoo, or, if they had none, turned their pockets inside out to 
avert so evil an omen. At this time of the year, however, 
when prudent people were wont to swallow physic and be bled, 
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the wise man and all women carried a ‘ cuckoo-penny”’ to be 
ready against any sudden emergency. One must not too hastily 
infer that this must always have been a copper coin of humble 
value, since the word ‘‘penny”’ in olden time was frequently 
used to denote any piece of money. Hence Fitzherbert, in his 
‘‘ Husbandry,” 1523: 

Peny grasse hath a leafe as broade as a peny of two pens, and never 
beareth flowre. 


And Tyrrell, quoting a chronicle, in his “ History of England”: 


The King coined a Penny of Pure Gold of the weight of Two Sterlings, 

and commanded that it should go for Twenty shillings. 
The early morning also was an unfavourable time, for he who 
fasting heard the harbinger of spring was in danger of going 
hungry all the year. The direction from which the voice came 
was most important. If the first cuckoo should be on the 
hearer’s right, he brought prosperity; but if on the left, the 
worst of luck. It was unfortunate also to hear him when 
walking on the hard road. This foreboded a troublesome twelve 
months upon life’s journey; but to be standing on turf or soft 
soil brought the comforting assurance that all must go well. Yet, 
wherever it might be, the safest way was to sit down “ there- 
right,” pull off the right stocking and repeat the words: 

May this to me 

Now lucky be. 


The comely village maiden, also, with a choice of swains, might 
cast aside hesitation and learn what fate had decided for her by 
taking off the left shoe. On it she was to look for a hair, and it 
would be of the colour of the head of her future husband. If, 
however, no hair were to be found, she was doomed to another 
year of maidenhood. Or a lonely spinster of unsatisfactory 
prospects, on first hearing the cuckoo’s note, might ascertain how 
long she still must wait. In answer to her question, he was 
believed to call once for each year yet to pass before her marriage. 
In a like manner elderly people informed themselves of their 
length of life. The cuckoo is a terrible thief of cherries, and in 
the North Country it was formerly common for children tu make 
an oracle of the cherry tree: 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, cherry tree, 

Come down and tell to me 

How many years afore I dee, 


Then the child shook the tree, and the number of cherries that 
fell corresponded to the number of years it was to live. It used 
to be said that the cuckoo was so busy answering questions that 
she had no time to build a nest. Thomas Hill, in his ** Naturall 
and Artificiall Conclusions,” quotes from Pliny what he calls 
‘Ca very easie and merry conceit”: 

Plinie reporteth that if, when you first hear the cuckoo, you mark well 
where your right foot standeth, and take up of that earth, the fleas will by no 
means breed, either in your house or chamber, where any of the same earth 
is thrown or scattered, 


In olden time the popular natural history of the cuckoo was 
full of strange beliefs. Some of them linger still, and you 
may hear to-day that in winter the cuckoo changes into a 
hawk. Quite recently, in the presence of the writer of this paper, 
the matter was solemnly argued by an old jobbing gardener while 
he sprinkled marrowfats in a trench: ‘ Wull, l’ve a-discoursed a 
goodish many times wi’ a very knowledgable man that have 
a travelled in furrin parts, an’ he zed he didden never hear no 
cuckoo in furrin parts. The man werden deaf. Do stan’ to 
reason if any cuckoos had a-bin about he’d a-heard’em. I do 
believe myzelf he do turn in winter into a girt blue hawk. 
If they did hide away in any hole or hollar tree now an’ again 
zomebody or ’nother ’ud vind ’em out. You mid vind a snake 
when you be dung-haulen, or a hedgehog when he’s asleep, why 
should’n a tree blow down and you drop’pon a cuckoo zo well as 
they? If he was about you’ood. If he idden in furrin parts an’ 
idden a-tucked up anywhere, why he mus’ be about, mussen er ? 
Ah! He’sa hawk in winter. A girt blue hawk, that is what 
he is, clear enough.” But the belief is of such antiquity that 
it must be considered quite respectable. Aristotle mentioned 
the matter, but doubted as to the truth of any such metamor- 
phosis. Besides remarking the two birds to be unlike in 
structure, he thought that, as the sparrow-hawk would strike 
and eat the cuckoo, they were unlikely to be of the same kind. 
Plutarch, in the “‘ Life of Aratos,’”’ quotes Atsop : 

The cuckoo one day asked the little birds why they avoided her? And 
they answered, it was because they feared she would at last prove a hawk, 
In like manner it happened to Lysiades, It was suspected that, as he had 
once been a tyrant, his laying down his power was not quite a voluntary 
thing, and that ke would be glad to take the first opportunity to resume it.— 
Lanchorne 7rans/ation. 

The cuckoo has always been welcome. A goodly number 
was believed to foretoken a favourable summer, and the old 
legend of his coming most clearly recognises that “the more the 
merrier.” It was said that in winter cuckoos were gathered into 
the apron of an old woman of uncertain temper, who in the 
springtime gave them their liberty at will. When out of sorts 
she was a niggard, and cuckoos were scarce. Ina happy mood 
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she set the lot free, and that made a lucky year. The desirability 
of the presence of the cuckoo gave rise to a yarn that has 
been told in some form or the other of many counties. On 
her arrival the cuckoo, being weak and sluggish, is low of flight, 
and to retain the benefit of her company wise men are said 
to have endeavoured to “pen her in.” In Cornwall, as the 
story goes, they hastened to build a wall around the haunt 
of the earliest bird; but, before the summer came, she increased 
in strength and, 
taking wing, 
just skimmed the 
coping-stone of the 
enclosure. Then 
the builders saw 
their folly and 
lamented: ‘ Did 
ought to had been 
a-builded just one 
course higher — 
onecourse higher.” 
In Somerset the 
‘“‘cuckoo-penners” 
planted a hedge, 
but at last the 
cuckoo, just miss: 
ing the top leaf, 
got out. ‘ Lauk! 
What a pity it 
couldn’ a-growed 
one year more— 
jus’ one year 
more.” 

The old 
opinion that the 
cuckoo ‘sucked 
little birds’ eggs 
to make its voice 
clear,” probably 
suggested a rural 
solution to the 
riddle of her 
strange behaviour. 
{t was thought 
that the hen 
cuckoo had 
learned, in avoid- 
ing the care of her 
own young, to lay 
her eggs in another 
bird’s nest to 
prevent their being 
swallowed by her 
husband. The 
occasional shoot- 
ing of a cuckoo 
with an egg in its 
mouth may have 
given reasonable 
colour to the 
supposition that 
this formed an 
article of its diet. 
Now she is known 
to lay on the 
ground, and to 
carry her own egg 
in her beak to the 
nest of a suitable 
fly-catching neigh- 
bour and carefully 
deposit it therein. 
She never makes 
a mistake. At 
least, there is no 
record of the young 
interloper having 
been allotted to 
any foster-mother 
who might be 
expected to drop 
murderous seed or 
grain into its ever- 
gaping mouth. By 
what unerring 
instinct shecan be 4. G. Wain. STILL 
so certain in her 
choice it is difficult to decide. Inthe first volume of the Magazine 
of Zoolegy and Eotany, Mr. Swainson suggested that the suitable 
nest might be selected by an extremely delicate sense of smell. 
But the ways of the cuckoo are altogether strange. 


A 
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SPRING MIRACLE. 


CREENED from the east wind by piles of brushwood, two nurses sat 
working and talking together, while their respective charges 
rambled about among the hazel bushes picking primroses. Anne, 
a placid child, with good temper written large all over her 
beaming countenance, pulled handfuls of primroses at a time, and soon had 


a large crowded bunch. 


WATERS. 
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‘* Mine is bigger than yours,’ 


> she said exultingly 
as she looked at 
Christy’s bunch, for 
Christy dreamed over 
her flower - picking ; 
she rejected any mal- 
formed flower and 
wandered from one 
plantto another 
choosing the fairest. 
Christy only 
answered by an irrit- 
able look,as she 
wished for the hun- 
dredth time that her 
mother had not 
chosen a little friend 
to join her in her 
walks, ‘* The friend 
whom I hate,” was 
how she designated 
poor Anne in her own 
mind. Once _ being 
utterly bored with her 
and her caresses she 
had slapped Anne’s 
fat cheek, and had 
been filled with re- 
morse afterwards, for 
Anne had wept, but 
had never told tales, 
and then had smile. 
and had accepted a 
doll of Christy’s as a 
peace-olfering. 
Christy never slapped 
her again, but she 
had often wished to. 
Now she was thinking 
crossly that, as it had 
happened before when 
they parted company 
and nurse divided the 
basket of primroses, 
she might get Anne’s 
short-stalked flowers. 
Then she thought of 
a way to distinguish 
her bunches from 
Anne’s; she went 
hastily through one 
corner of the wood 
out on to the downs 
where the spotted 
orchis grew. She 
would put a crimson 
sp ke into each bunch 
of her _ primroses. 
Alone on the downs 
her ill-temper vanished 
and she climbed 
happily from one 
sheep-track to 
another. On the wind- 
swept top she laughed 
at the stunted flowers, 
scabious and a few 
cowslips, all looking 
as though they had 
been picked and re- 
planted by Anne. 
Then Christy gave a 
sigh of longing, for 
her nurse had told her 
that when she was a 
girl she lived near 
fields of cowslips, not 
like the handful that 
grew on the downs. 
Christy raised her 
face to the sky, pray- 
ing inwardly, ‘‘Some 
day do let me find a 
cowslip field.” 
Hovering  over- 


head was a brown speck pouring forth joyous melody. Christy’s eyes 
its soaring flight as she walked with unheeding steps down 
a gentle slope. She wondered what were the words of the song 
the lark was singing: the no‘es bubbled out too quickly for her to hear, 
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She walked on and on, and the song grew louder, for the bird began to 
descend ; surely, the words were ‘* See, see, see O Christy, see—ee.” Then 
the bird’s wings shut up like a fan, and it dropped silently to earth, and 
suddenly Christy found herselfin a field. That was a moment of ecstasy, 
making her senses throb as with pain, for the air was filled with the scent of 
cowslips, the field was covered with them, the pale yellow colour of the 
flowers on their silvery green stalks blended beautifully with the soft blue sky 
above. With a cry Christy fell on her knees and picked and picked until her 
arms were full. All the while her heart was saying ‘* Thank you, thank you,” 
to the Great Giver of flowers. Then, eager to show her treasure to the others, 
she climbed up to the top of the downs again. The wood looked afar off, 
and she ran to it, hastily anticipating the scolding that awaited her. 
There was her nurse shouting in angry tones as she looked in one direction, 
Anne’s nurse was searching for her in another, while Anne mounted guard 
over work-baskets and primroses, with tears streaming down her cheeks, for 
she verily believed that the common fate of naughty girls had befallen her 
friend and that Christy had been stolen by gipsies. 

When Christy saw her nurse’s indignant face, she was quite prepared to 
have her flowers snatched and flung away; but nurse proved herself to be a 
human being after all. If it had been anything but cowslips, she gave 
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Christy to understand, she would have punished her for being naughty ; 
as it was, for this once she would forgive her. Then both nurses joined in a 
chorus that never, never before had they heard of a field of cowslips existing 
in Folkland, and to-morrow they would go and see it for themselves. And 
Christy, showering cowslips upon Anne, said, “ We will get plenty more 
to-morrow.” 

But alas! for human plans. To-morrow came, and Christy, a willing 
guide, led Anne and nurses from the wood to the top of the downs, then her 
footsteps faitered and she could no longer direct them. Though they sought 
north, south, east and west, no cowslip field could be found neither then nor 
hereafter. After many days they gave up their quest, for an irate farmer 
spoke roughly to them, said he would not have women and children 
trampling about in his fields. Looking for cowslips, were they? Did they think 
he was a fool to grow cowslips in the fields where his cows grazed ? 

‘* Well, all I can say is, it beats me,” said Christy’s nurse, adding unkindly, 
‘*If I had not seen the flowers myself, I should think it was one of Miss 
Christy’s usual stories.” 

‘* It is a great mystery,” said Anne’s nurse. 

But Anne and Christy squeezed cach other’s hands; it was no mystery to 
them—it was a miracle, W. S. 


THREE GOOD COLTS. 


HERE was a time last year when it was confidently 
anticipated that one of the three colts whose pictures 
are now given would win the Derby of this year. It 
is even yet within the bounds of probability that such 
anticipation may prove to be correct, for up to the 

time of writing two of them, Slieve Gallion and Galvani, hold 
their places in the forefront of the battle, though on book form 
Major Loder’s colt is entitled to a slight, if decided, preference. 
There are, on the other hand, many good judges who are ready 
to affirm that, had all gone well with Traquair, both of the Irish- 
bred cracks would have had to lower their colours to the 
champion of Lord Rosebery. But it is to be feared that a 
physical infirmity has seized the son of Ayrshire in a grip from 
which there is no escaping, and that, although his undoubted 
class and brilliant turn of speed may serve him in moderate 
company, he will never again be able to hold his own on 
equal terms with the best of his year. With as yet but 
one season as public performers, the career of these three 
colts has been by no means devoid of interest, as to each 
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CAPTAIN GREER’S SLIEVE GALLION. 


of them in turn has come triumph, counterbalanced by 
defeat ; and of Traquair in particular it may be said that it is by 
no means certain that the very victory which stamped him as 
being a colt of merit far beyond the average was not the means 
by which the door was opened to the evil which befel him. It 
has happened in the past that rest and increasing strength have 
enabled a colt to overcome, practically speaking, the “noisy” 
symptoms which are a source of trouble to Traquair, and, for 
the sake of the good sportsman to whom he belongs, we could 
wish that such might be the case with the son of Ayrshire and 
Chelandry. Few of those who were present when he won the 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown Park will ever 
forget the splendid performance of Lord Rosebery’s colt. Giving 
weight away to all his opponents, and left some six or sever 
lengths at the start, he ran through his field, and, by a most brilliant 
and determined effort, overhauled All Black in the very last stride, 
and beat him by a short head as they flashed past the winning-post. 
That this race should apparently have been the end of Traquair’s 
career as a race-horse of the first class is, indeed, to be regretted ; 
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but so it proved to be, as far 
as his two year old career was 
concerned, at all events, for 
Prince of Orange beat him in 
the most unaccountable manner 
at Goodwood, My Pet II. gave 
him a two lengths’ beating in 
the Hopeful Stakes, and he 
had to put up with third place 
behind Galvani and Slieve 
Gallion in the Middle Park 
Plate. Now, strange as it may 
seem, beaten as he was in this 
race, there were grounds for 
thinking that he was coming 
to himself again. At the finish 
of the race Galvani had beaten 
Slieve Gallion by half a length, 
and Captain Greer’s colt was 
in turn three-quarters of a 
length in front of Traquair ; 
that is to say, Lord Rosebery’s 
colt finished within less than a 
length and a-half of the winner. 
Curiously enough, that is about 
the distance he lost at the start, 
so that it may be worth noting. 
that, itin a very fast-run race he 
did not gain any ground, neither 
did he lose an inch, and, as a 
matter of fact, covered the dis- 
tance in, practically speaking, 
the same time as the winner, Of 
Galvani, the winner of the race 
just mentioned, it has to be re- 

corded that on three occasions eau 
he has been compelled to lower 
his colours. To the first of 
these defeats no great impor- 
tance attaches, for it was also his first appearance in public, and 
he was so badly * left” that he never had any chance of winning 
the Hurst Park Foal Plate. At his next attempt, however, he 
gave us an inkling of what he could do by the style in which 
he won the Chesterfield Stakes. Just as easily did he win the 
International “Iwo Year Old Stakes at Kempton Park, and his 
subsequent defeat in the Breeders’ Foal Plate is not quite such a 
blot on his scutcheon as it might appear to be, for he was giving 
1olb, to Bezonian, and Order of Merit, a nicely - bred filly 
belonging to Colonel W. Hall Walker, had fairly kept him 
busy for the best part of five furlongs. Just a month later 
he came out and won the Imperial Produce Stakes, and then 
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went on to earn further distinction by beating Slieve Gallion 
for the Middle Park Plate. Had he retired for the season after 
this victory, he would have done so with the right to the title of 
the champion two year old colt of the year; but his meeting 
with Polar Star in the Criterion Stakes left no doubt in the 
minds of the spectators as to where the championship honours 
should be bestowed. It is indeed a pity that Polar Star holds no 
classic engagements, for the style in which, in three mighty 
strides, he settled the question of supremacy between himself 
and Galvani stamped him as a colt hors concours and out by him- 
self in a year of good colts. How it may fare between Galvani 
and Slieve Gallion when next they meet is a matter concerning 
which there is much argument 
and vexation of spirit. Most of 
us remember well enough how 
Slieve Gallion smothered the 
seventeen runners in the Cob- 
ham Maiden Plate, and how 
anxiously his next outing was 
looked forward to. It was a 
long time in coming, however, 
and he missed several nice 
engagements, among them an 
opportunity for measuring 
swords with Traquair in the 
Coventry Stakes at Ascot. 
When he did come out it was 
to score a bloodless victory 
from moderate opponents in 
the New Stakes. In the 
Champagne Stakes at Don- 
caster he met adversaries of 
better class, and he won; but 
there was nothing ‘“e¢reat” 
about the performance, for, 
although he beat that good 
colt My Pet II. by a couple of 
lengths, Mr. Raphael’s repre- 
sentative was so hampered and 
hindered that it was much to 
his credit that he managed to 
finish as near to the winner as 
he did. Admirers—and they 
are many—of the splendid son 
of Gallinule and _ Reclusion 
stoutly maintain that his defeat 
in the Middle Park Pate was 
entirely owing todental troubles. 
That may or may not be the 
case; but it can fairly be urged 
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with him, so clever and careful a trainer as is Sam Darling 
would not have advised Captain Greer to let him court defeat. 
Last week, on Thursday, the race for the Craven Stakes gave 
us an opportunity of seeing for ourselves how Gallinule’s son 
had fared through the long winter months. The style in which 
he won, and the condition in which he evidently is, showed us, 
too, that he must have a very great chance of carrying Captain 
Greer’s popular colours to victory in the great race which will 
be decided on Epsom Downs on the fifth day of the month of 
June. As far as public form may be taken as a guide, the only 
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opponent capable of lowering his colours will be Galvani; but at 
the time of writing little is known of the progress made by Major 
Loder’s colt since the end of last season. The breeding and 
Bruce Lowe families of the three colts we have been discussing 
are as follows: Slieve Gallion 8 is by Gallinule 19 out of 
Reclusion 8; Galvani (1) is by Laveno out of Gallinaria, and 
here it is interesting to notice that his sire Laveno also belongs 
to the No. (1) family, being by Bend Or (1) out of Napoli (1); 
Traquair (1) is by that good horse Ayrshire 8 out of Chelandry, 
by Goldfinch (4) out of Illuminata. Be 8a Bo 


SHOOTING. 


GAME PROTECTION IN IRELAND AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

I, have frequently had occasion in the past, and, 
doubtless, shall have frequent occasion in the 
future, to comment on the excellent work which 
is done in England by the various societies for 
the prevention of poaching, the preservation of 

game and so on, such as the East Anglian Game Protection 
Society, the Game Egg Guild and many more. It is the object 
of the present comments to direct attention to the admirable 
work of the like kind which is being effected in Ireland by a 
similar society—the Irish Game Protection Association—which 
has lately held its sixteenth annual meeting. The activity, as 
well as the need, of the association may be judged from the simple 
fact that during the past year it has 
been instrumental in effecting the prose- 
cution of ninety-one offenders, of whom 
the majority were convicted and fined. 
In all 120 cases of offence, or sus- 
pected offence, were reported to the 
central authority. A few dismissals of 
the prosecutions have to be recorded, 
due, as the report says, to the “open 
sympathy” expressed by some of the 
magistrates with the offenders. It is, 
of course, extremely silly to look upon 
efforts directed towards the preserva- 
tion of game as favouring a particular 
class only, namely, the class to which 
those who shoot the game belong. In 
a country like Ireland, especially, it 
is for the general good that the pre- 
servation be effective and poaching 
put down, for if the landlord could 
have security for his property in 
game he would be far less tempted 
to become a chronic absentee, and the 
country might be made much more 
attractive to all classes of visitors, 
who would bring in the money which 
is so much needed. On _ the other 
hand, the idea that in the absence. of 
preservation “the peasant will be able 
to shoot the game which is naturally 
his on the soil he tills,’ is the kind of argument which 
we might have supposed somewhat belated for use, even to 
catch a vote at an election, at this time of day. Folly 
and ignorance have splendid lives, but even they hardly 
survive to such a flourishing extent as to permit the belief 
that a single head of game would exist where there were no 
game laws. 

We are not, however, surprised, in consideration of what 
little we know of the condition of the country, that some of the 
local magistrates expressed open sympathy with the poacher. 
It is extraordinary, perhaps; but it is an extraordinary 
condition of things with which we have learnt to be familiar. 
What does surprise us, however, more than a little is the 
indifference, or worse than indifference, shown by Government 
towards the objects of the association. This association in 
Ireland is in a very different position, considering the temper ofa 
great many of the people, from the like societies in England. It 
is doing its good work in the face of opposition which is some- 
times more and sometimes less pronounced, and with little general 
sympathy. It is, therefore, the more needful, as it would seem, 
that it should have the heart-whole support of that Government ot 
which it is really doing the work. Yet, speaker after speaker, 
holding a position of highest responsibility, at the recent meeting 
of the association over which Lord Massy presided—Irishmen 
like Lord Mayo, for example—insisted in the most emphatic 
terms on the lack of support from the Government, of Govern- 
mental indifference when the offences which it was the Govern- 
ment’s own duty to have prevented in the first instai:ce were 
brought before it by the association, of the failure even of that 


fine body of men, the Royal Irish Constabulary, to do their duty 
in the obvious matter of asking for the production of licences by 
those seen carrying a gun (in many cases, it is probable, it was 
well known there was no licence to produce). In the midst of these 
disheartening conditions the association is executing its purposes 
with a success which is really remarkable. Of course, the 
poaching crime which it has stopped is not to be reckoned by the 
ninety-and-one prosecutions or the hundred-and-twenty informa- 
tions, but by the extent of the prevention of poaching offences 
which may be more or less roughly gauged by the number 
of cases actually brought to trial. The knowledge that the 
inspectors of the association are, or may be, close at hand, must 
necessarily act as a very powerful deterrent to the would-be 
poacher. 





A WINNING SETTER. 


The association, which derives its support entirely from the 
voluntary contributions of its members, has extended its operations, 
as we understand, into twenty-two Irish counties, and is constantly 
increasing its membership and extent of influence. It even 
seems to be doing much for the education of a better social 
opinion in this matter of poaching, which has been a great draw- 
back for many years to the possible good of Ireland. It is very 
evident that those who are actively in authority are directing its 
counsels with as much wisdom as energy, and with admirable 
result; but it must be most disheartening for them, as it must be 
most surprising generally, that the very source from which they 
have the most obvious right to expect the utmost encourage- 
ment—that is to say, the Government of the country, and 
the Inland Revenue Department especially, which derives nearly 
£23,000 annually from the sale of game and gun licences in 
lreland—is, as Lord Massy put it at the meeting, “lukewarm,” 
or, as Mr. White declared with greater emphasis, ‘‘ hostile in its 
attitude”; while Lord Mayo spoke of the inaction of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary in not challenging ‘‘the people who go out 
shooting without a licence” as ‘ periectly disgraceful.” This, 
perhaps, is forcible language; but it seems to be language of a 
force which is fully justified by the extraordinary conduct and 
apathy of the Governmental department to which it testifies. 
The association is really engaged in doing what the Government 
ought to do; and the Government, according to the statements of 
these most responsible speakers, is, if anything, impeding rather 
than aiding the work. It is a matter on which, in all likelihood, 
some keen questions will be asked in the House of Commons, and 
it wiil be interesting to see the answers. 
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MIGRATION OF Woopcock. 
WE very much hope that an observation about woodcock in an ar icle 
recently contributed by our correspondent, Sir Douglas Brooke, will not be 
allowed to pass without notice. He says that on December 26th, 27th 
and 28th, that is to say, just alter the Christmas Day heavy snowfall, there 
occurred in his part of the world, z.e., Ulster, ‘a most astounding migration 
of birds. On the 27th I went to shoot with friends some three and a-half 
miles away. On the way there I saw countless thousands of birds in every 
direction, many of them crossing a road close over my head, all of them 
heading due south-west as fast as they could. They were mostly green plover 
and redwing, but the snipe and woodcock went too, though one did not see 
them going. . . . However, they came back again all right towards the 
end of January, and I picked up sixty-six in eleven afternocns, working the 
rhododendrons with my spaniel pack. There is rather an interesting point 
about these sixty-six birds, namely, that every single one of them was a young 
bird of last season. Do woodcock, like some other birds, migrate in separate 
flocks of old and young birds? It looks like it, but requires further prvof.” 
EFFECT ON BIRDS OF THE WINTER OF 1894-95. 

Sir Douglas Brooke is an excellent field-naturalist as well as sp: risman, 
and one of his previous remarks in the same article is an interesting one. He 
says: ‘* To my mind it is only within the last few years that snipe, woodcock 
and many other birds have really recovered from the effects of that disastrcus 
year,” z.e., of the winter of 1894-95, when, as he says, ‘‘ the snow and frost 
began on St. Stephen’s Day and lasted without intermission till February 27th.” 
That is in itself a suggestive comment to the naturalist, and one which holds 
out a good hope for the future sport of the shooter, The most interesting 
point, however, of all which Sir Douglas Brooke makes, is relative to 
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THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 

HE Oxford avd Cambridge match of last week was 
played under very dificult conditions. The north-east 
wind turned from fresh to strong during the night, and 
caused people to wonder, as they looked from the 
windows of the Royal at the flag of the Royal Liverpool 

Club on the other side of the course, whether there would be 
many scores under ninety. Moreover, there had been practically 
no rain for over a week, and the wind was no new thing, with 
the result that the putting greens, though beautifully true and 
smooth, were keen almost to slipperiness. Putting is never easy 
at Hoylake. Jack Morris seems to have acquired the art of 
cutting a hole so that it looks smaller than it is, and will admit 
no ball that does not try to get in at the exact centre: those 
which come at the side always slide away in the last two 
inches. Some of the new bunkers which have been cut on 
the links make one think that Morris likes to guard all holes 
made in the ground by a bank proportionate to the size of 
the excavation. The bunkers on the left going to the 
twelfth hole are guarded by a slight rise in the ground, 
which frequently prevents a mis-hit ball from finding its due 
fate. These bazards, unlike the particularly-attractive bunker 
just short of the ninth, have less than their face value. It 
is difficult to see even a small proportion of what happens in a 
team match, and I must admit that the struggle between Mr. 
Gordon Barry and Mr. Robertson-Durham was so absorbingly 
interesting, at least in the morning round, that I only saw the 
finish of the other games. Of the two, Mr. Robertson-Durham 
made the fewer mistakes, but Mr. Barry had rather the better of 
the putting. Both drove good shots from the first teeing 
ground, and Mr. Barry played an extraordinarily fine second 
from a hanging lie, but put too much into his run up. Mr. 
Kobertson-Durham made the opposite mistake, and neither could 
do better than lip the hole for a four. At the second Mr. 
Robertson-Durham, with a left-hand following wind, drove a 
colossal shot over all the right-hand bunkers, but threw away 
his advantage by trying to run up his second. Mr. Barry, who 
played the difficult, down-wind pitch to perfection, should 
have won the hole, but missed a very short putt. The third 
was halved in six, and the Cambridge man was a_ snade 
lucky to get it at that figure, for his tee shot, though bunkered, 
jumped a far worse hazard belore it found the ditch. As it was, 
he had to hole a good putt for the half. At the fourth it was 
almost impossible tocarry the Cop bunker and stay on the green, 
and neither achieved the feat or got dead in two. The next hole 
was not a difficult four, but Mr. Robertson-Durham hooked his 
second a shade, and again tried to run his ball up through woolly 
grass. Fortunately for bim, Mr. Barry made the necessary 
mistake on the green. At the Briars Mr. Barry almost holed for 
a three, and his opponent got a hard half with a firmly struck 
putt of 5yds. The Dowie was perfectly played, both just missing 
the probable two. At the long eighth both got up with a drive 
and an iron, but Mr. Barry, who was to the right, was seemingly 
frightened of running his third out of holing, as he had to come 
at the hole down hill and down wind. Mr. Robertson-Durham 
got the like dead, or practically dead; but, having that for the 
hole, saw his ball blown over by the wind, and had to be content 
with a balf.»At the ninth both werea little to the right off the tee, 
and both found the balls lying ill. They played, very properly, 
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the sixty-six woodcock, all birds of the last season, and the inference that the 
differently aged birds migrate at different times, and perhaps altogether differently. 
BIRDS OF THE YEAR LEAPING MIGRATIONS. 

It appears a well-established fact that in the majority of migrations the 
birds of the year are the earliest to move, obeying the call of the inherited 
instinct. Mr. Seebchm, who has paid the subject of avine migration 
immense attention, conjectures that this may be because the young birds have 
not the same parental ties and business to delay them at home as the old 
birds, where these latter have brought up their young and have perhaps a 
second brood still needing them. Of course, this would not be the influence 
which would still have any immediate effect in winter, but it might well 
be that a habit of contemporaties to move together, arisng as suggested 
by Mr. Seebohm, might be continued long after the original motive which 
determined the da:es had ceased to be operative. In the case of 
some birds it is virtually certain that the dates of their long flights are 
determined in a measure, as it is quite necessary that they must be, by the 
moulting dates; and in some species birds of different ages, and also 
birds of different sexes though of the same age, moult at different times. But 
there are an enormous number of conjectures with regard to the details of the 
immensely complex subject of avine migration which, as Sir Douglas Brooke 
says, ‘‘require further proof.” It is only by careful observation, especially 
by the shooter adding to the pleasure of his sport by turning naturalist as 
well, examining the birds which he shoots and noting their sex and age care- 
fully, that such proof can be obtained. We are afraid that not a great many 
shooters of the woodcock, in the present state of the average sportsman” 
knowledge, would be able to tell a young woodcock from an old one, 


[Further notes on Shooting will be found on our later pages ] 
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unambitious seconds; a fine pitch gave Mr. Robertson-Durham a 
chance ofa four, but his putt stayed out, and Mr. Barry got downa 
good one fora half. Thus every hole of the outgoing half had been 
divided, and there was some excitement among the crowd at the 
prospect of seeing the Park-Vardon record of ten consecutive 
halves broken. All prospect of such a thing seemed gone when 
Mr. Barry tapped his next tee shot, sliced his second, hooked his 
third and put his fourth on the edge of the green. However, 
Mr. Robertson-Durham obligingly omitted to get up in three, 
and was quite 6yds. off the hole with his fourth. The hopes of 
the spectators were somewhat dashed when Mr. Barry holed his 
long putt, but Mr. Robertson-Durham rammed his home without 
a moment's hesitation. There was considerable enthusiasm 
when the Alps hole was also halved in a very perfect three. At 
the next, both were bunkered off the tee. Oxtord on the right, 
Cambridge on the left; Mr. Robertson-Durham had the mis- 
fortune to hit his ball against the bank in extricating it, and it 
touched him as it fell. Probably he tried to do too much out of 
the sand, not knowing that his adversary’s ball lay so badly that 
it could only be dug out sideways. He holed a fine putt 
to win the short thirteenth, but missed a short one for a half of 
the long fourteenth. The fifteenth Mr. Barry played very badly, 
and he never had much chance of a half. He also played a bad 
tee shot to the sixteenth after Mr. Robertson-Durham had sliced 
into the bunker, but he got a magnificent second away, and 
followed it up with a nice pitch and a good putt. With the 
match all square and two to go the strain began to tell, and both 
played bad second shots—Mr. Barry’s went out of bounds into 
the road, and Mr. Robertson-Durham’s would have if he had 
hit it. Finally, they both refused to take advantage of one 
another’s mistakes, and it was all to play for on the last teeing 
ground. Mr. Barry had to give the odds after the tee shots, 
and got into trouble. His opponent played to be over at all 
costs, and got close to the palings beyond the hole. Mr. Barry 
dug out well and gave himself a chance for a four, but he was 
not called upon to putt, as Mr. Robertson-Durham holed his 
run up. It was a pity that the match did not end there, 
for in the afternoon there was only one in it. Mr. Robertson- 
Durham played with supreme confidence, and had the satis- 
faction of adding six holes to the one gained before luncheon. 
The second match was between the two captains, Mr. Bruce 
and Mr. Allen. Mr. Bruce has not been enjoying the best of 
health for some time, and he was by no means the favourite of 
Fortune on Wednesday. He was driving badly, but he found 
worse places with many of his shots than he deserved, and he 
had rather cruel luck at the thirty-fourth hole. He and Mr. 
Allen, being slow players, started late in the aftetnoon, and 
towards the finish of the round they knew pretty well how the 
match stood. Mr. Bruce made a great effort and won the 
fifteenth, a critical hole. At the sixteenth he lay a few yards 
from the pin in three. Most people were taking four to get over 
the bunker in the afternoon, as the wind had shifted to the east, 
and Mr. Allen was no exception to the rule, but playing the 
two more he holed a terrific putt. Mr. Bruce hit his ball 
well and boldly, but it only lipped the hole. Had it gone down 
Oxford would have got a half of the match. As it was Cambridge 
were dormy one when the two captains approached the last green. 
Neither got his ball close enough to hole it next time, and neither 
played badly enough to require three putts. Nothing could 
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have been more dramatic than this finish. I contrived to 
see bits of most of the other matches; but I missed Lord Maid- 
stone’s great effort in the morning. He started by missing most 
of his shots, and lost the first four holes. Then he turned to 
and drove magnificently. He supported his driving by excellent 
putting, and, instead of losing a pocketful of holes before lunch, 
he came in one up. In the afternoon he again played rather 
in-and-out golf; but Mr. Meakin had 
developed a tendency to hook his tee 
shots—the clubs of all left-handed 
players seem to have their heads put 
on hooky—and so lost three further 
holes. Of the other players, Mr. 
Hooman and Mr. Longstaffe played 
the best and most interesting golf. 
The latter is a polished player, but lacks 
the power of Mr. Hooman. He was 
one down at lunch-time, but finished 
the match with a balance of three to 
his credit. I saw no golfer on either 
side, and have seen few among those 
engaged in the recent matches of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society, 
who can pitch up to the hole more 
accurately from a distance of 3oyds. 
to rooyds. Mr. Denys Finch-Hatton 
overpowered Mr. Martin-Smith from 
the tee and through the green, but he 
was merciful to him on more than one 
occasion when it came to the putting. 
Mr. Geoffry Foster has been playing 
footbali and racquets with distinction 
during the past few weeks, and lack of 
practice made him timid on the greens. 
In the morning he was two down at Ysdon Kear 
the twelfth, but won the six remaining 

holes ; but after lunch he got rid of his 

lead by missing short putts and failing 

to lay the long ones dead. This had a bad effect on his driving. 
Everyone knows from bitter experience how a consciousness of 
inefficiency at the putting is liable to make one take too 
much pains on the teeing ground. I did not see much 
of Mr. Gordon and Mr. Charles Barry, but I did see the latter 
get a four at the drst hole in the afternoon after slicing his tee 
shot into the bunker, and I also observed him when he missed a 
putt at the Briars hole using a sort of croquet mallet, but holed it 
at the second attempt with a cleek. The result of this year’s 
match makes the ’Varsities all square. Each has won on fourteen 
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occasions. Thus the captains for 1908 have the best of oppor- 
tunities of altering the conditions of the contest, which certainly 


ided by matches and not by holes. 
—- ieee , A. C. M. Croome. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE Society’s Tour. 
APART from the special interest of the University match, with its result, 


which the present writer, as 4 pious Oxonian, is disposed to attribute to 
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an inferior system of scoring rather than to an inferior class of golf on 
the part of Oxford, there have been some very fine amateur matches played 
up in the same corner of the world lately, for, besides the undergraduates, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society has been on tour there. In 
the very first of their matches Mr. Colt and Mr. Croome have never had 
quite the credit that they ought to have received—nobody has noticed the 
performance quite as it deserved—for beating Mr. Ball and Mr. Graham 
in a foursome on their own Hoylake ground. It is a feat that is 
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remarkable. Mr. Montmorency an! Mr. Hoffmann, in the same match, 
did more than well in beating Mr. Hilton and Mr, Dick. Again, at Lytham 
St. Anne’s, Mr. Montmorency and Mr, Croome beat Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Dick by a hole. It is notable that Mr. Montmorency, who, for the rest, 
seems to have played very fine golf, was beaten in the singles at Lytham by 
Mr. H. B. McCarthy, which seems to argue the latter in fine firm, for 
Mr. Montmorency is exceedingly strong. However, of all the lot, it looks 
to me, taking an ‘‘ extensive view” of the tour as a whole, that Mr. Croome 
must have played the best of them. Perhaps he never tackled one of the 
really strongest of the opposing side in a single, but in the fourscmes he was 
always flying at the highest game, and, no matter who his partner was, 
always seeming to bring it down, Braid, in 
the neighbouring Yorkshire country, has been 
hammering Vardon twice over, once at War- 
minster and then again at Ilkley, but in the 
alternoop of the day of the latter match, 
Vardon, with Mr. Barker for his partner, 
beat Braid and Mr. Frank Newnes pretty 
severely. This Parker is one of the rising 
ones who will want watching very closely. He 
won the Irish championship last year, an! 
Herd, with whom he plays constantly, does not 
seem to take much cnange out of him. Just 
at the very end of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society’s tour Mr. A. G. Barry seems to have 
found his game with a vengeance, breaking 
record at Wallasey, which is a big thing to do, 
seeing that it is a favourite hunting-ground 
of Mr. John Ball. 


MR. MAXWELL AND OTHERS, 

Mr. Maxwell has been showing what a 
funny game golf is. Playing for the Tantallon 
Club’s medal at North Berwick he tie] with 
two others for first place at a score of 87 (it is 
said that it was blowing hard, by way of 
excuse for the score). But that is no excuse 
for the score which he did in playing off 
the tie, namely, 75, which means tremendous 
golf at North Berwick on a day of severe 
wind. Both Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Laidlay 
seem to illustrate the beautiful uncertainty of 
the game, now one and now the other pro- 
ducing a very fine score at one of the many 
medal meetings in the Lothians, The most 
consistent player seems to be Miss May 
Hezlet, who both at Ranelagh and Walton 
Heath was first of the field. All these are 
affairs of a card and a pencil scoring competition, which have their own 
ill-effects on so many constitutions. Of other matches, an interesting one 
is the conclusion of the cricketing golfers’ county tournament, in which 
Leicestershire, with Mr, Hillyard and Mr. Marriot, beat Mr. Hutchings 
and Mr. Burnup for Kent—a well-deserved vin. It was an up and down 
match, now one and now the other side being ahead; but Mr. Burnup 
seems to have lacked steadiness (who does not at times ?), and this perhaps, 
more than anything else, decided the result. Horace HUTCHINSON, 
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THE RUBBER-CORE. 

OLFERS have now had six years’ experience of the 
rubber-core ball. Its use has become universal, 
not only among players in this country, but with the 
myriad army of trampling new recruits in every 
clime where the game is being fostered with sorrow 

and trouble under unfamiliar new conditions. The rubber-core is 
being teed in the plains of Kashmir and among the plateaux of the 
Pamirs, “ where three Empires meet,” with all the imaginable 
vaiety with which we see the schoolboys at St. Andrews playing 
with it any morning between the home hole and the Swilcan. 
Its whirr is heard among the orange groves of Florida, just as we 
hear it any busy Saturday on a suburban course within easy hail 
of the Empire’s capital. Ina very practical sense the new ball 
has put a girdle round the world, for one of its undreamt-of 
effects has been to add immensely to the expansion of the game, 
and to give birth to a new community of interest among peoples 
and countries formerly sundered by recreative antipathies. 

In relegating, moreover, the old gutta ball to the sombre 
and tranquil respectability of our museums the rubber-core has 
been the means of creating a new game. There are many 
among us who think that the kind of golf that is being played 
every day at present is similar in its primitive technique to the 
traditional methods that were followed, first, when “ featheries”’ 
were hacked and gashed by ponderous irons ; and, secondly, when 
the harder and better flying gutta usurped the position long 
occupied, historically, by the older ball. A little reflection will 
convince any golfer that the game as played by its best exponents 
to-day has been materially changed. Most of us believe that 
our methods of play have long become stereotyped and unalter- 
able, and that no new ball can lead, or ought to lead, to any 
modification of our playing style. But the change from the 
gutta to the rubber-core has led to an imperceptible change in 
the canons of our golfing art. The introduction of the new ball 
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has been a silent as well as a potent revolutionary. It has called 
for the development of newer and more delicate methods of play. 
So much was this found to be the case when the ball was first 
introduced here that a good many old golfers, born and bred in 
the use of the gutta, found it to be so difficult to keep the distance 
lying between them and young and inferior players to whom they 
could give odds, that they either gave up the active pursuit of the 
game, or retired altogether from club competitions. They had 
not the patience to learn the new art of hitting the rubber-core, or 
to coax it into the position aimed at by a more persuasive delicacy of 
handling the iron and in regulating the graduated strength of the 
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impact. Yet there is this curious anomaly seen in the ease with 
which the lesson of adaptability is learned by the professional as 
compared with the amateur. All of our leading professionals are 
products of the gutta age, notably Braid and Herd; but after 
Herd’s conspicuous success with the new ball in winning a cham- 
pionship, all the professionals adjusted with supreme ease their 
old standard of play to the more delicate conditions induced by 
the rubber-core. In fact, it may be said that the rubber-core was 
just that factor in the game for which the professionals had been 
so long waiting, in order practically to stand aloof from amateur 
rivalry. When the gutta ball only was used, the amateur trod 
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very closely indeed on the heels of all the leading professionals, 
and supreme masters of the game like Mr. Hilton, Mr. Ball and 
the late Mr. I’. G. Tait proved over and over again that they 
were the equals, and very often the superiors, of the professional. 
But to-day the case seems to be altered. Professional skill in 
the use of the new ball has widened the gap very completely 
between the best amateur play and their own; and it seems, 
indeed, to be doubtful whether, if the same high standard of 
professional play as exists to-day is maintained, an amateur will 
ever again enjoy the honour of winning the open championship. 
It is not easy off-hand to suggest a reason for the marked 
pre-eminence of the professional in his use of the new ball over 
the amateur equal in skill in the use of the old ball. It cannot 
be because the one player has more practice than the other; it can 
only arise from a more complete appreciation by the professional 
of the fact that the old style of game has been revolutionised ; 
from the fact that the conditions of the change have been more 
deeply and patiently studied by the professional, and above all 
because he lias been inspired by a readier adaptability to fit his 
playing methods to the new circumstances. 

The rubber-core, indeed, means for the old golfer trained in 
the use of the gutta the learning of a new game. Only some of 
the old methods fit the new conditions developed by the new 
ball. Hard driving off the tee and through the green does not 
seem to be so effective with the new ball as an easy rhythmical 
swing of the club. The new ba!l calls for more persuasion and 
less coercion, and if it has left the conditions affecting the 
long shots pretty much as they formerly were, experience 
has convinced most of us that the pitch shots and_ the 
putting are not nearly so easy as they used to be. The short 
pitch shot has to be played very tenderly and delicately, and 
the golfer has not yet arisen who can say that he finds it 
easier to control the run of the rubber-core on a keen sloping 
green than when he used to play the same shot with a 
gutta. There is a good deal of fallacy also in the contention of 
some players that the rubber-core has made the game much 
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easier forthem. Ina physical sense ‘nere is more ease in getting 
relatively longer distances with the wooden clubs, but the short 
game has been made more intricate and less easy of mastery by 
the long handicap players. What is gained off the tee is lost in 
maladroit effort near the putting green; so that the popular 
conception of the boon has to be readjusted and modified 
according to each player’s individal experience. The truth is 
that we do not know enough of the new ball yet. It has some 
of the capricious attributes of the jade, and experience has 
yet to teach golfers a great deal more about its playing 
properties. All that we do know is that (1) it has given rise to 
a new game; (2) it flies further and better than the gutta; (3) it 
goes more easily as well as further off the iron clubs; (4) it is 
apparently better to play with a new ball than with one that has 
been “seasoned” (as was the prevalent habit with the gutta 
ball) by keeping for six months; (5) it loses its resiliency and 
shape more quickly than is generally supposed; (6) it is not an 
easy ball to approach and putt with on very bare and keen 
greens ; (7) it has created a revolution in the placing of bunkers 
as well as in the general geography of our golf courses; (8) and 
obviously the manufacturers have not said the last word on its 
eventual improvement. 


IH1ousE OF COMMONS v. RICHMOND. 
A SUNNY day, with a north-east wind, made the weather ideal in a 
golfing sense for the team match between the House of Commons and 
Richmond at Sudbrook Park on Saturday. Tne green was also in very fine 
order. Owing to public engagements the legislators were without the 
assistance of a few of their best players, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, for example, 
finding himself compelled to scratch at the last moment. Richmond, on the 
other hand, were strongly represented by a fine combination of players, 
including Mr. Spencer Gollan, Mr. H. E. Taylor, Mr. Ingram Owen, Mr. 
J. A. Healing (a dashing and brilliant left-hand player and a fine cricketer), 
Captain Reade, Mr. Hoerle, Mr. E. C. Davidson, Mr. E. C. P. Boyd and 
Mr. H. Davidson. Mr. F. H. Newnes, M.P., found Mr. Gollan at the top 
of his game, and Mr. H. W. Fcrster, M.P., got no chances of which 
advantage could be taken in the brilliant play of Mr. H. E. Taylor. Mr. 
Emsley Carr was the only player who won his match on the House of Com- 
mons side, and he had a very tough opponent to overcome in that sturdy 
veteran Captain Reade, who at the turn was two holes up. Mr. Carr, 
however, played brilliantly coming home, and eained a well-deserved victory. 
Richmond won the singles by 8} matches to 1%, and the foursomes by 
5% matches to a half. 
THE CADDIE AND THE Lost BALL. 

An incident occurred at St. Andrews the other day which shows how 
easy it is to lose a ball, though perfectly conscious of the place to which it 
has been driven. On one occasion a player drove a ball from the tee, but its 
whereabouts remained unknown until the player long afterwards found it lying 
in the turned-up fold of his trousers. While playing over the new course at 
St. Andrews a few days ago, a gentleman accused a caddie of having stolen 
his ball. The caddie denied the charge indignantly. Tne ball, he said, had 
struck him, but, being short-sighted, he did not see where it had gone. 
Another player, however, who had seen the occurrence, invited the caddie to 
feel in his jacket pocket, and there sure enough was the missing ball, which 
had dropped into his side pocket after striking him on the breast. The 
caddie, who bears the highest character, was exonerated of all blame. An 
incident of a similar description once occurred at a championship at Mussel- 
burgh. In playing the last hole, an iron shot, the ball of one of the pro- 
fessionals landed in the pocket of one of the spectators gathered round 
the putting green. Until it was dislodged, the spectator was quite 
unconscious that he had become the involuntary custodian of the ball. 

SuNDAY GOLF AT St. ANDREWS. 

The douce -urgesses of St. Andrews have received a shock of surprise 
greater than any that has occurred to them since pre-Reformation times. 
Two ladies attempted to play golf over St. Andrews links last Sunday. They 
were discovered in the forenoon—probably ‘‘in tyme o’ ye sermonnes ”— 
joyfully struggling in a match on the Jubilee Course. The chronicler of the 
event says, with ill-concealed horror, that ‘‘such a thing was never seen 
before on St. Andrews links.” But the frolicsome career of the young ladies 
soon came to anend, The Convener of the Links Committee, who had his 
attention directed to them, told the two young women that Sunday golf was 
not allowed in St. Andrews. They expressed surprise, and said that they 
always played in England on Sunday. The ladies, however, shouldered their 
clubs and marched home, not over-pleased at having their game interrupted. 

. A. J. ROBERTSON, 


PRINCIPAL FIXTURES. 

April 27th. —- House of Commons v. Walton Heath. 
April 30th.—Royal and Ancient, St. Andrews: Spring Meeting. 
May 4th.—Bar Golfing Society v. Stock Exchange, at Sandwich. 
May 6th.—Ladies’ Championship, Newcastle, County Down. 
May 11th.—Parliamentary Tournajent, at Rye. 
May 11th.—Walton Heath: Gold Medal. 
May 18th.—Scottish v. Irish Professionals, at Portrush. 
May 18th to 25th.—Rhds-on-Sea: Whit-Week Meeting. 
May 20th.—Irish Close Amateur Championship, at Portrush. 
May 20th and 2ist.—Le Touquet: Whitsuntide Meeting (Open). 
May 24th.—Amateur International Match, at St. Andrews. 
May 27th.—Amateur Championship, at St. Andrews. 
June tst.—Bar Golfing Society v. the Doctors. 
June 8th.— gs Pe v. Woking, at Woking. 
June 1oth.—Rovyal St. George’s, Sandwich: St. George’s Cup. 
June 13th to 15th.—Amateur Championship of France, at La Boulie, 

Versailles. 
June 15th.—Professional International Match, at Hoylake. 
June 15th.—Bar Golfing Society v. the Solicitors. 
June 18th to 21st.—Oven Championship, at Hoylake. 
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A PLEA FOR WILD PARTRIDGES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF ‘*CouNtTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—T was much interested in the article on partridges in a recent issue of 
Country Lire, but I am most strongly opposed to bringing down our one 
really wild sporting bird to the level of the kand-reared pheasant. I think 
it would be most disastrous to sport in the future, as it would induce such an 
immense amount of poaching that I firmly believe it would in time ruin 
partridge-shooting altogether. Nobody who really loves the partridge could 
desire to see such a noble little bird treated as a common fowl. Just think 
of a pair of partridges in the early spring. The cock bird has fought for and 
won his mate. They are always close together feeding. In time the nest of 
eggs is laid.’ Each bird takes its turn s‘tting on them till they are hatched ; 
and then, when the little chicks are able to leave the nest, how wonderfully 
they are guarded by the two old ones—the little ones in the middle, with one 
old one on each side. On the slightest note of danger they are taught to 
Crop absolutely motionless, while the old ones try all sorts of dodges to 
attract the intruder in another direction. I am quite sure no true sports- 
man would like to do away with all this. I quite think that a great 
deal may be done by a really good keeper who can devote his time to 
safeguarding the nests from vermin and poachers, etc. ; but, provided the 
nest is in a good and safe place, I am old-fashioned enough to think that it 
is best left alone. The eggs almost invariably hatch well if they are not 
touched, The real danger is from the time they are hatched till the little chicks 
are a week old. A week of fine weather does wonders. Last season we had 
twenty-four hours’ very cold rain just at the moment when most of the nests 
were coming off, 
with the result that 
many hundreds of 
young birds, and 
very often both of 
the old ones, 
were drowned.— 
SYDNEY Morris. 


HIBERNATING 

BAT. 
[To THE EpIToR. ] 
SIR,—Surely it is 
a very enviable 
faculty this which 
is shown in the 
picture sent here- 
with, of hanging 
one’s self up by 
hooks, out of the 
way, when dis- 
agreeable winier 
weather comes, 
and not waking up 
again until there 
is improvement 
and increased 
warmth in the 
season. The 
faculty of hiberna- 
tion is enviable, 
trough it has to 
be confessed that 
in a complex 
society like the 
human one in 
modern days some 
few would have to 
be awake all the 
winter to wind up 
the clocks and keep things going generally. Nearly all bats have the faculty. 
Their hibernation, however, is not perfect—that is to say, that when the 
warm days occur in the middle of winter they wake up, together with the 
insects, which are their food, and we see them abroad in the twilight chasing 
them. Still, theirs is a true hibernation trance, differing from sleep, with 
very low rate of pulse, heart action and respiration, Pr bably they would 
endure immersion in water for an hour or two without drowning, as other 
hibernators have been found to do. All that we did to this particular long- 
eared bat in the picture was to photograph him, which did not disturb him in 
the least from his c ma.—H. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE ROOK. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Si1r,—It might be of interest to some of your readers to know that the rook 
does a great deal of good to the agricultural community. On a ten-acre field 
of oats, which had only been sown three days previously, I shot one 
of these birds. A number of them had assembled together, as I thought, 
to eat the corn; but on examination of the rook’s crop I found it was crammed 
with wireworms, which are the greatest of all pests to farmers, and I could 
not see a sign of an oat anywhere, therefore I think on such evidence as this 
that rooks more than compensate the farmer for the harm they do in other 
ways.—ROBERT LEE. 


MODERN FOX-TERRIERS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘Country LIFt.”] 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Dale’s letter last week on fox-terriers, it Coes 
seem a pity that we should be getting so far away frem the true type both in this 
and other terrier breeds. The modern fox-terrier is useless from ils size for the 
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very work that was its especial province—working thick gorse and hedgerows 
ani getting down holes and drains. The same idea will strike anyone who 
takes up an old sporting magazine of 1821 or thereabouts, and compares the 
bulldog of those times, with clean, straight legs and strong, compact body, with 
the top-heavy darling of the 1907 show-bench. A Master of Hounds, if 
presente! with one of the fashionable type of fox-terriers, would have as much 
use for it as for a camel in his stud,—R. 


CARVED WOODEN CHAINS. 
{To THK EpiTror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I notice in your issue of CouNTRY LIFE dated April 13th that you 
give a picture of a chain made from 
wood. [ thought you might like to 
know that I have a chain cut out 
- of one solid piece of wood by a blind 
man, made within the last month.— 
G. STUBBINGs. 


THE PURITY OF CIDER. 
[To rHE Epriror.] 
$1r,—While I agree with your cor- 
respondents Henry Whiteway and 
**A Disbeliever in Pure Ferment ” that 
pasteurisation of cider is not a 
desirable practice, inasmuch as _ it 
affects, and to a certain extent 
destroys, what is one of the cvief 

attractions of the drink, namely, 

its flavour, I cannot join in the whole- 

sale condemnation by the former 

of the science of the chemist, nor in 

the objections by the latter to the use 

of special yeasts, It would be difficult, 

I think, to name any important industry which has not benefited by the 
results of chemical research, and I see no reason why the cider-making 
industry should be Ceprived of simiiar aid. Having been connected with the 
National Fruit and Cider Institute at Long Ashton, near Bristol, ever since 
its foundation, and having regularly visited it as a member of the manag'ng 
committee, I can testify not only to the extremely interesting nature of the 
experiments carried on there by the resident chemical director, Mr. Barker, 
but also to the practical value of some of them. It is not to be sup- 
posed that, dealing with an industry, the raw material of which consists of 
a vast variety of apples and pears, all liable to change of character according 
to season, soil and situation, research can be immediately productive of 
decisive results. Investigations must be continued for a long period, and be 
subject to a nu nber of unforeseen contingencies before rules for the guidance 
of cider-makers can be laid down with any precision. If your correspondents 
will read the last report on the work of the institute in the current number of the 
Journal of the Bath and West Society, or will apply for a copy of the same 
when issued, as it shortly will be, separately, they wiil gain some insight into 
the advantages likely to accrue to the cider industry from scientific research. 
Let me give an example ortwo, All cider-makers know that with the exception 
of afew, a very few, sorts of apples from which good cider can be made without 
any admixture of other 
varieties, the best re- 
sults are to be ob- 
tained by blending two 
or more sorts together ; 
but this practice is, in 
general, pursued with- 
ou: much regard to 
system, and without any 
accurate knowledge of 
the constituents, and 
the proportion of them 
which each member of 
the blend ought to have 
in order that the cider 
made therefrom may 
possess the desired 
qualities. Moreover, the 
same varieties abound- 
ing on some soils in 
certain constituents, 
are on others deficient 
in them; so that a 
blend of given varieties 
yielding good cider in 
one district might Le a 
failure in another. Mr. 
Barker has analysed 
the juice of forty 
of the best - known 
sor:s of cider apples and a few perry pears, and, after a number of experi- 
ments extending over three years, has determined the relative proportions of 
two of the chief ingredients that affect the flavour of cider, namely, malic 
acid and tannin, which a blend should have in order to produce cider of three 
different qualities—sweet, medium sweet and dry. There are, of course, 
other matters to be taken into consideration in blending, also dealt with in 
the report, with which I cannot take up your space ; but to put the results 
shortly; anyone sending samples of his fruit or cider to the institute to be 
analysed (for which to non-members a small charge is made) can be told 
which sorts to blend with the view of producing a given quality of cider. 
Again, it is the experience of most cider-makers that cider sometimes 
develops a strong aroma and flavour, not always agreeable, 7nd that this 
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occurs most frequently when certain varieties of fruit are used. Mr. Barker 
has traced the cause of this to a special organism, one of the many bacteria 
found in apple juice; has shown what kind of apples are most liable to be 
affected by it; and what are the conditions which conduce to its development, 
and which, therefore, ought to be guarded against. This is an important 
discovery. Yet how could it have been made except in a properly-equipped 
laborato'y and by a scientifically-trained chemist? With regard to special 
yeasts, some experiments made on a considerable scale, and recorced in the 
above-mentioned report, tend to show that ciders inoculated (without pasteurisa- 
tion) with these were superior in quality, though not in any marked degree, 
to the same ciders naturally fermented. I am quite willing to admit 
that as yet this branch of the subject has not been sufficiently studied 
to justify any positive expression of 
opinion upon it. This, however, is 
no reason why the, experiments should 
not be continued, nor that they may 
not result in some discoveries of 
value to practical cider-makers,— 
C. W. Rapc.iirFrE CooKkE, Hellens, 
Herefordshire. 


A TAME sTlrARLING. 
[To THE EpITor.] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
tame starling ; the bird was taken when 
quite young from a nest in a hole ina 
tree and brought up in captivity. He 
is quite tame and allowed a great deal 
of freedom. He was photographed 
sitting on his owner’s hand, spreading 
out his wings and enjoying the sunshine. 
He disappeared on one occasion. He 
did not come back and, after some 
days, he was called by the town crier. 
He was eventually found in the county 
gaol and, so the story goes, in the condemned cell. There was no other 
occupant at the time.—B. H. BENTLEY. 


TAMENESS OF WILD BIRDS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘fCouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S:r,—I see in Country LIFE that one of your correspondents is asking 
whether a wild bird that has been accustomed to come to a window to 
be fed will continue to do so after mating. I have had two wild wood- 
pigeons who have both returned to me after mating, and have brought their 
wives with them, and, in one happy instance, their young family. We had 
reared the former of these wood-pigeons ‘rom the nest, and the following 
spring he built a nest close to our front door. He is in and out of our house 
to feed many times aday. In the shooting season he wears a blue ribbon 
round his leg to prevent the keeper from shooting him, and has passed safely 
through two winters. —N. BROUGHTON. 


THE CARE OF COCK ROBIN FOR HIS MATE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—In the neighbourhood of Uxbridge last Saturday week I saw two 
robins on a fence, and 
one was feeding the 
other. The — smaller 
was in full plumage as 
far as I could see. 
Does a cock ever feed 
a hen, or was it an 
extraordinarily early 
young one ?—A. B. 

[The cock fre- 
qucatly feeds the hen, 
especially in the breed- 
ing season. It is a 
habit common to most, 
if not all, birds, 
Among the more fami- 
liar birds which, besides 
the robin, may be seen 
doing it daily at this 
time of year are the 
rook, hedge -sparrow 
and blue tit.—Ep. } 


A FINE EVER- 
GREEN OAK. 
[To THE EpiTor.] 
S1r,—The large size 
attained by the ever- 
green oak may _ be 
observed in the 
accompanying photograph, which represents a fine specimen on the lawn at 
Ty-glyn Ayun, Cardiganshire, the residence of Major Price Lewes. This 
tree is 35ft. high and rorft. in circumference. —E. L. 


MUSEUMS AND THEIR WORK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I read your article on the ‘‘ Bromley Palace” Room and its present 
arrangement, and fully agree with your remarks. Having recently spent 
some time in the splendid museum at Zurich, it seems to me it would be a 
good thing for sone of our museum authorities to fully study the arrange- 
ments there, which are by far the best I have seen. —T. Courr#nay Forp, 








